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AMY ROBSART. 


By Bracesripcse Hemynea. 
Author of “ Heart’s Content,” “ Evander,” §c., ¥e. 





CHAPTER XIl. 
Led by those waking dreams of thought, 
That warm the young unpractis'd breast. 

We have lost sight for a time of the vivacious 
Dick Whistler, who from being @ soldier, a sailor, an 
adventurer in many lands, a swashbuckler, and a 
highway robber, had become the esquire of an 
esquire, in other words the attendant upon Varney ; 
bu’ the exigencies of our story demand that we should 
introduce him again to the reader. 

He had made himself of considerable use to his 
new master in various ways. There were little in- 
trigues of a delicate nature in which Varney en- 
tangled himself, and Dick, not being scrupulous, 
could use his knife as well as he could his tongue. 

Being well attired, with a handsome sword, and 
having money in his purse—he had learnt to quote a 
saying of Shakespeare’s, “ Put money in thy purse ”— 
he ruffled it with the gay dogs and gallants of the 
Court, of his own stamp of course. He could drink 
to his heart’s content, and swear by his dagger's hilt 
that he had seen more strange sights in the new 
Eldorado, where he had been, than ever a man of 
them, and if any one was incredulous, he would 
swear by odds blades and poignards that he was a 
base Bezonian and a puckfoist. 

Finding that Alcazar, or the reverend man of art, 
as he was called, had departed for Cumnor Place, he 
devised a plan to follow him, for he fancied a lodging 
in Camnor would be more agreeable to him than 
going down to Kenilworth with his master to super- 
intend the preparations for the queen's magnificent 
reception. 

_ Listening behind doors was his mode of gaining 
intelligence, and he had picked up sufficient to enable 
him totalk to Varney with some confidence. 

A few hours after Alcazar’s departure he sought 
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[THE BARL’S LETTER. ] 


“T have had speech with the man of art, sir, who 
told me that he was about to depart for Cumnor with 
letters of importance.” 

‘It would have become him better to have kept 
such news to himself,” responded Varney, sternly. 

“It is just that which makes me apprehensive, 
sir,” continued Dick. ‘If he would talk to me, so 
would he to others. I distrust him. He likes you not, 
worshipful sir. Treason and treachery are in his look.” 

“ What do you fear?” asked Varney. 

“That he will worm out the secrets of Cumnor 
and go with them to the Earl of Sussex.” 

“What secrets, thou varlet ?” 

“ Nay, you know best, being my master and in the 
confidence of the noble earl, who is the master of 
both of us. I know nothing more than that a lady is 
immured there, and that they call her Mistress Varney. 
Still, if there is aught to dread, I would I might have 
charge of this same wise man, with leave to pistol 
him if he attempt anything unfair and hostile.” 

“Thou hast spoken well,” said Varney. ‘The 
man’s manner liked me not when he departed. Thou 
shalt take a strong horse and after him, Dick. I 
have already, by letters entrusted to him, instructed 
Foster to give him a room which he may fit up as a 
laboratory; but I would have him kept apart from 
the lady, and, mark me, no word of what passes in 
Cumnor Place must be breathed in the outer air.” 

“Tf you cannot trust me——” 

“Nay, Lean and do and will trust thee. It is thy 
one failing, I fear, that thou art too fond of the aqua- 
vite flask and the ale-bench, and roystering it.” 

“When I have work before me I can keep my 
head as clear as any a one of them,” answered Dick 
Whistler. “Send me on this mission. I will bea 
guard over the man of art, over Foster, and the lady, 
too, if need be. Foster fears me, and knows that I 
would report fully to you. But if Alcazar has letters, 
give me some token by which Foster may know and 
adinit me without hesitation.” 

“This ring shall be your passport,” said Varney, 
giving him « hoop of gold set with sapphires. “It is 
a token agreed upon between us. He will treat you 
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with every consideration, and regard you as my 
deputy. I wish I had thought of despatching you 
with Alcazar; but you will soon overtake him on 
the road with a flest horse. Take one out of the 
stables; you shall have my warrant.” 

“The wings of the wind shall carry mo,” answered 
Dick, adding, as his eye fell on some rare wine ina 
corner: “I pray, your honour, just one taste of wine. 
May I be a pagan if I have tasted a cup to-day.” 

“Then you drank to-day’s share yesterday, you 
rogue. Go, help yourself,” answered Varney. 

He was not slow to do so, and, smacking his lips, 


id : 

‘* This should be the true St. Johan’s Berg. Thia 
is not to be had ata tavern. I doubt me if money 
would buy it at the ‘Tabard’ in Southwark.” 

“Go to my lord’s steward,” continued Varney, 
‘and he shall give thee money for thy journey. Be 
cautious, I say again, and, above all, be secret.” 

** As the grave.” 

“If you serve me well and truly, you shall not 
lack promotion and reward.” 

Dick bowed in recognition of this promise and 
departed, In an hour’s time he was in the saddle, 
and following rapidly the route which he supposed 
Alcazar to have taken. 

About the same time another was travelling the 
same road. It was Jack Barfoot, who had been de- 
spatched by Tresillian as a spy upon the inhabitants 
of Cumnor Place. He was to take up his abode at 
the “‘ Black Bear” in the village, under the guise of 
a pedlar, and to that end he was furnished with a 
pack, containing a miscellaneous assortment of odds 
and ends, trinkets and knicknacks which should take 
@ woman’s fancy. Autolycus himself would have 
envied him his varied stock-in-trade, 

As Jack travelled on foot, only getting an occa- 
sional help on the way in a waggon, it ensued that 
the emissaries of Varney arrived before him, though 
they were not much in advance of him after all, he 
making the best of his way and wasting no time im 
taverns and ale-houses. 

A pedlar in those days was treated with much ree 
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spect, as the difficulties of transit and the remoteness 
of villages from large towns and centres of industry 
made it an advantage to buy numerous articles from 
those peripatetic vendors. Very different was their 
status from that of the wretched hawkers of our time, 
who command as little respect as sympathy. 

The host of the “ Black Bear,” at Cumnor, was one 
Giles Gosling, as jovial a landlord as could be met 
with in the Midland shires. His liquor was above 
suspicion, and everything that he sold commanded 
the admiration and satisfaction of his customers, who 
were many. 

These were not only the lads of the village, but 
students from Oxford, grave tradesmen from Abing- 
don, and farmers from the neighbourhood, who came 
when the day’s work was done to crush @ flask and 
talk over the news, for if any intelligence was to be 
obtained it was to be had in the taverns. 

Hither Jack Barfoot resorted, expressing his inten- 
tion to take up his abode for some little time, while 
he travelled in the vicinity, which was comparatively 
new to him. 

On the evening of his arrival he was sitting in the 
company of some of mine host's best customers, “and, 
as he was civil of speech and agreeable Snananner, 
he speedily became a general favourite. ‘ 

While the flowing bowl was going roumd@end the 
merry jest at its highest, a man entered Who seemed 
familiar to the place and nodded caréhemily to the’ 
company. 

“Make a little way, my masters!” *ewxclaimed. 
“Tam an old crony of Neighbour though 
he scarce knew me a while back when I returned 
from the wars, saying : ‘ What, is that'you, Dick, the 
son of old Dame Whistler of Abingdon, wowabiding: 
in this parish? And have you come ‘to ‘us again 
after all these years with a wholeskin eu@mbroken 
neck?’ As if, forsooth, a man should bethe worse 
for a few years of travel and a residence in parts be- 
yond seas!” 

“Welcome, bully Dick,” said the 1 
was always glad to see one who had money 
pocket. 

“A sorry welcome you ‘would give me @n you 
knew I could not buy it,” replied Dick. ‘*A fico for 
your welcome, What, shall e man truckle to the 
landlord of an inn?” 

“TI pray you moderate your wrath, friend Dick,” 
said Micheel Pardue, the town-clerk of Abingdon. 
“ Weare all well’met and want no swaggering.” 

“Now, by pikeand wer!” said Dick, angrily, 
“had any other but honest Mike Purdue spoken so, 
l’d have slit his ears forliim. But dikmow him of 
old ; there is no offence in bim.” 

‘No offence, Dick; none, lad,” the clerk hastened 
to say. “Sit thee down, and taste of my sack.” 

“]’ll drink with no one till every one has drunk 
with me,” Dick answered. “ There is a goodly crowd 
here this e’en, and I'll pay the shot for ‘all, so that 
you may have an opportunity of drinking the health 
of my noble patron and confusion to Sussex.” 

“Who may your noble patron be, sir? I must 
know that before I pledge myself to drink of your 
bounty,” said Michael Purdue. “ For instance, if your 
toast should savour of Rome, I, being of the congre- 
gation of Master Preach-the-Word, ‘should refuse to 
drink to the Pope.” 

“IT am no Papist! Oogswounds,no! Think not 
so hardly of me as that!” returned Dick. “Of whom 
should | speak but the Earl of Leicester, Heaven 
bless him, who is going to give such revels anon to 
the queen at Kenilworth as shall be spoken of when 
we are no more and people look to history for a re- 
cord of our times ?” 

“Tis a great noble and a wise. I will pledge him 
with all my heart,” said Pardue, “I mind his gra- 
cious bearing the other day at Woodstock. it won 
all hearts.” 

“I was of his train and can bear you out, Master 
Purdue!” exclaimed Dick. “So order in your best, 
Neighbour Gosling, for we mean to strike the bands 
of gvod-fellowship to-night and cement them close 
together!” 

It might have been two hours after his arrival 
when Will Tapster came in, and, looking round the 
room, exclaimed : 

“T think there be one Dick Whistler here ?” 

“Why, thou scurvy knave,” cried Dick, rising with 
a little difficulty, “hast forgot thy manners, or wast 
born, like a barndoor bird, without any? What am 
I that I should have no handle to my name? On 
= knees, sirrah, and ask my pardon, or, by the 

ase! thy ugly face shall be less by a nose, cut off 
with my stiletto.” 

Alarmed at his threat, the tapster sank on his 
knees and prayed for mercy, which Dick was gra- 
ciously pleased to accord him, and, when he permitted 
him to rise, he asked him what might be his business 
with him. 

“There is one without, fair sir,” replied Will Tap- 
ster, “ who would fain have speech of thee.” 


who 
his 





“ Describe him. What guise is he in?” replied 
Whistler. 

** He is thin and tall, and wears a long black coat. 
I should take him for one who has strange dealings 
with unknown powers, his aspect is so venerable and 
his manner so sagelike, and he looks at the stars as 
if he could read them.” 

‘Why, ’tis my Doctor Dee, my philosopher's stone, 
my great transmutor!” cried Dick. ‘“ Bring him in. 
You will see one, my masters, who will shake the 
world to its centre ere long!” 

A sort of awe fell upon the company on hearing 
this, and a general silence prevailed. 

“Nay, most worshipful sir,” said the tapster ; ‘‘ he 
will not enter. Itis his wish to speak to thee with- 
out.” 

‘What s plague isthis new whimsey of his!” said 
Whistler, rising and going outside. 

Without knowing it, he was closely followed b 
Barfoot, who had hitherto purposely kept as much 
out of his society as possible, not wishing to draw 
attention upon himself. The sham pedlar was favoured 
by the darkness, and, concealing himself, could see 
Dick Whistler, who was talking somewhat angrily to 
Alcazar. y 

This Barfoot had not expected. The sightwof a 
azar induced him immediately to think that @t was 
well.Presillian had despatched him to Cammor toy 
wwatéh over Amy as wellas he could, for ae 
the presence of the astrologer in Cumnor de 


»” he heard Dick say, “‘oannot Ldraina: 
‘Chpat mine inn without being watched and ’ 
This is not mannerly, reverend sir.” 

“It'was none of my doing,” answered Alwasar. 
“Master Foster would have me go fetehyou,’as he 
aid the wine'would get into your addle-pate, ‘and 
when the wine’s in the wit’s out.” 

“Odds my life—but he’s right there,” hiesuped 


Dick. “Tilbe’en take one more pull atthe and 
home with you, while you shall ca tern. 
Ma hang if I could’see a foot of ‘ 


I 

~  Postertans used of my advice. ‘is ob- 
stinate, an@he can do naught with her. @awain have 
I made the decoction. She'll not listen'to-as.” 

Rese = = hs oar _ we fv ve there, thou 
lean anatomy, when ve pai respec 
to the Tl be with thee,” wered Dick, 
who, ‘that he was spending both time and 
money y," to fear he miglit incur the 
anger of his master, J 

Accordingly, he took les¥e of the noisy compan 
assembled at the “ Black Bear,” Whowmarvelled mu 
at his sudden departure, and rather than 
walked alongside of Alcazar on the road to Camnor 
Place. 

“Ha!” muttered Barfoot, ere he re-entered the 
drinking-room, ‘the old villain thought to have es- 
caped me, but I'll let him know that I have not for- 
given him his wieked attempt on my life. It isin my 
power to bea thorn in his side, and to thwart these 
machinations of Leicester, which are carried out by 
such wretched tools, while I serve Master Tresillian 
and the worthy Earl of Sussex.” 

Taking his seat by the side of Giles Gosling, the 
landlord, he said: 

“A strange companion he we have just lost. 
Whither goes he now ?” 

* As far as I know, to Cumnor Place, the abode of 
Anthony Foster. They are well matched, for Mas- 
ter Foster is a turncoat and a miser.” 

“1s this Master Foster married?” carelessly asked 
Barfoot. f 

“He is a widower, but he hath a pretty daughter, 
and, report says, a pretty lodger; but in these times 
one must speak under one’s breath,” answered Giles, 
looking uneasily over his shoulder. ‘‘ I like not this 
swaggering townsman of mine who has been over the 
world. Such vagabond living never makes an honest 
man. He spends his money freely, but I’d as lieve 
be without such ill-gotten gains; so here's a health 
to the queen, Heaven bless her !” 

Jack Barfoot had heard enough, and he determined 
in the morning to lose no time in endeavouring to see 
the fairlodger of whom Giles Gosling spoke in such 
amysterious manner, and who could be no one else 
than Amy Robsart, the supposed’ wife of Richard 
Varney, and the lost love of Edmund Tresillian. 

If he could bat gain an interview with her and 
put her on her guard, all might yet be well. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch while some must sleep ; 
Thus rans the world away. 
Ir was a fair, sunshiny morning when Barfoot, 
shouldering his pack, started for Cumnor Place. 
As luck would have ft, Anthony Foster and Dick 
Whistler were gone in a cart to Abingdon to pur- 
chase-some rarities for which Amy had expressed a 


wish, and Alcazar in a laboratory he had hastily fitted 
up was busy preparing some mysterious mixture, 
which was of use to him in his experiments. 

Amy and Janet were in the spacious garden at the 
back of the house, and when Barfoot knocked at the 
door it was opened by an old crone, who was the 
head of the three servants whom Foster maintained 
on the establishment. 

He might have made more display, but he had two 
reasons for not doing so. The first was his love of 
saving, the second his desire to live as retired a life 
as possible, thinking it best for him not to attract at- 
tention by extravagance. 

Seeing that he was a 
chant, and knowing that 
tion of Pat ee the woman was about to shut 
the door in his face, when he-made her a present of 

, saying : 
see the lady of the house, mistress. 
There are goods in my pack which will take her eye 


“ay, I warrant thee she likes gauds,” replied the 
beenape Pe pass Rm gd ir 
gone to Abingdon. low me; t is in the 

hdrawing-room with Janet.” J 


wit! 


t, or travelling mer- 
master had a detesta- 


beyond measure ing 60 easy an en- 
t ‘aud at the absence of Foster, which was in- 
‘he followed.the dame, who pointed to 
&n open door and bade him enter. 

d Janet were together, the girl working at 
some she-was to wear,‘and the countess look- 
ame on, as ifshe were too weary to take ap 


anything. 

“ Whom have we here ?” exclaimed Amy, looking 

up curiously. 
“ Your pardon, fair lady,” Barfoot hastened to say, 
“Tam merchant on my —- and it being my 
custom to’eall at country houses, I have done myself 
the honour and taken the li of introducing my- 
sélf to your notice, I trust I have done no 
harm. Here I shave the latest novelties, and the 
queen's fashionsifrom London, jewsls from abroad, 
rare and “tones set in cunningly wrought 

vand devices.” 

“How ‘the féllow «runs on,” said “the countess, 
sual; “we will have further speech of him, 
pray "you wonsider, gracious lady,” answered 
Janet, eae the'things he vends are but vanities 
for the vain*adornmest ofthe person. If my father 
were to retumatowat “vould go very hard with the: 


-pediar. 

“ Would indeod!” cried Amy, indignantly. 
“Rather. would it-go hard with your father if he said 
aught to the poor man without my permission. You 
seem to forget, you silly chit, that I am mistress 
here. If you are afraid of your father, that is no 
reason why I should hold him in terror.” 

“No, indeed, madam; but my idea of filial obe- 
dience is not to do anything which may cause him 
annoyance.” 

**You will in this instance be guided by me, 
child, for I am determined»to bave my own way. 
Come nearer, my good man, ‘and display your 
wares.” 

The countess spoke with authority, and Barfoot 
approached, thinking he had never seen so lovely a 
countenance. He placed his pack upon a table, and 
with some cleverness enumerated his wares, asking 
what she lacked ; but she, perhaps not wanting any- 
thing in particular, made him no answer, and ho 
continued talking with volubility, showing first one 
article and then another, all beiug such as he thought 
would recommend themselves to her taste. 

‘* What you have shown me must be called pretty, 
but I have a sufficient store of articles infinitely su- 
perior; yet I will purchase of \tliee for this damsel,” 
said Amy. 

In this she exhibited a true ‘woman's spirit, for 
though she saw nothing she cared for herself she yet. 
felt she could experience pleasure in the mere act of 
buying, and spending money, which to most ladies 
ise delight. 

“Thank you, dear mistress,” said Janet, “I care 
not forsuch gaudy toys. The congregation would 
look coldly on me if I were to wear them, and Master 
Preach-the- Word would belike hold forth against me 
from the pulpit. With your good leavé, ll have 
none of them,” 

“Soe here, child,” continued Amy, “ this jacket 
is richly bedight ; I will buy it for thee, and this, and 
this.” 

“ Pray you, lady,” said Barfoot, “are you from 
Cornwall?” 

The countess turned pale. 

“An impudent question!” she exclaimed. “ Why 
do you ask?” 

* Becanse a Cornish gentleman to whom I sold 
some medicaments lately at Deptford admired this 
very same colour, and this embroidery.” 

“A gentleman from Cornwall,” Amy augwered, 
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with a careless air, ill-assumed, “his name? Ihave 
friends in that county.” 

“Tresillian was his name, and a proper gentle- 
man, too. He is in the service of the Earl of Sussex, 
and he dealt largely and liberally with me.” 

“What ailed him that he should buy drugs of thee?” 

“His was a sort of nervous melancholy, an it 
please you, lady ; he did tell me his story, knowing 
that I am skilled in the compounding of medicines,” 

“Indeed! We would have this poor gentleman's 
story. Janet, retire, girl, to the next room, while I 
have speech of the merchant!” exclaimed the coun- 
tess, whose agitation increased. 

With some reluctance Janet prevailed upon her- 
self to obey this order, though it is doubtful whether 
she would have done so had she not been somewhat 
in awe of her Fouse mistress’s impetuous temper, of 
which she had had experience on more than one oc- 

ion. 

“Now, sir pedlar,” said the countess, when they 
were alone together, “ what hast thou to say ?’”’ 

“My lady,” began Barfoot, “I am not what I 
seem, At the risk of my life have I penetrated to 
your house in this disguise.’’ 

“ By whose order, sir? and what are you?” in- 
quired Amy, a little harshly. 

“ By that of the same Tresillian, whose name——” 

“ Methinks the gentleman of whom you speak hath 
taken too wuch upon himself. Your presence here 
is unseomly. I will hear no more. He knows I am 
a wedded wife. This is an insult,” interrupted she, 

uickly. 
iar You arein error, lady,” Barfoot said, alarmed at 
her vehemence. “Mr. T'resillian did not send me 
here to see you. Hesimply wished me to loiter in 
the neighbourhood and protect you.” 

“ Against what ?” 

“No unknown or suppositionary evil. There are 
men in this house who entertain the darkest designs 
against “your ladyship.”’ 

“Would they——” 

She tried'to speak, but her voice faltered, and the 
words died away upou her ashen lips. 

“Take your life?” said Barfoot, supplying the 
words she could not conjure into existence, “ No, 
lady ; it has not come to that yet.” 

“Yet! What mean you? Oh! why did you 
come here to fill my sad heart with vague terrors? ” 

“TI know not what may happen, and have no wish 
to needlessly alarm you,” Barfoot exclaimed. “ If 
you will listen calmly to me,I will tell you all I 
know, and what I suspect.” 

“Well, sir?” the countess said, while tears fell 
from her eyes, which she did not try to wipe away 
or restrain, ‘ 

“My master, Mr. Tresillian, has presented a petition 
to the queen respecting the wrongs which Sir Hugh 
Robsart and he have sustained at the hands of Master 
Varney. The Harl of Sussex fathered the petition, 
and her gracious. majesty has promised to look into 
the matter. It is said that her majesty has required 
to see you personally, and I fear that some measures 
will be taken to prevent you from attending the 
queen’s presence at the stated time.” 

“ What ground have you for your suspicions ?” 

“ Because an alchemist of renown is now the guest 
of Master Anthony Foster.” 

“How know you this?” said the countess, pursu- 
ing her interrogations. 

“TI was once his pupil and servant, but left him on 
account of his many villanies. I would have you on 
your guard against drugs and poisons. Compel your 
attendant to taste everything you eat and drink be- 
fore you yourself touch it, and you will be safe.” 

— a few moments of meditation the countess 
said : 

“Sir, I am grateful to yon and to Mr. Tresillian 
for your care of me, but 1 cannot see why I should 
be the victim of designs such as you hint at.” 

“NorI, madam. I would not have ventured into 
your presence to-day had I not acccidentally dis- 
covered that my old master, the alchemist, was here, 
and that you refused to take some potion he had pre- 
pared for you.” 

“Some potion!” repeated Amy. “ Ah, yes,” she 
resumed. “There was last night some talk about a 
sleeping draught, and I would have none of it. But 
perhaps your fears are idle, after all. Come you lately 
from the Court ?” 

“Within the last week, lady.” 

“Heard you aught of the Earl of Leicester ?” 

“Assuredly. His lordship entertains the queen at 
Kenilworth on her summer progress, and is higher 
than ever in the royal favour.” 

“ That is cheery news!” exclaimed Amy. ‘The 
brave earl deserves well at her majesty’s hands.” 

“ They say,” exclaimed Barfoot, who was utterly 
and profoundly ignorant of the relationship existing 
between the Karl of Leicester and the lady to whom 
he was speaking, “that he will soon have a most 





“Tam right glad to hear it. Is it the intention of 
the queen to confer upon hima dukedom? That 
would be worthy of his ambition, methinks, and a 
fitting reward for such a councillor.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Barfoot. “The premium is 
higher than that. Elizabeth, it is said, will give him 
her hand and make him King of England |” 

The countess sprang from the chair on which she 
had been quietly sitting, and in a furious tone said: 

“It is a base calumny! It cannot be done, and 
whoever told you so lied foully!” 

“Your pardon, madam,” answered Barfoot. ‘I 
meant no offence.” 

The countess sank back in her chair, feeling faint 
and ill, but she made an effort to recover herself when 
she saw that some interpretation unfavourable to her 
husband might be put upon her conduct by Barfoot, 
who was a member of thé Sussex faction, to which 
she knew Leicester was opposed. 

“T—I was merely surprised, my good fellow!” 
she exclaimed. “ Your news was unexpected. Iam 
living somewhat out of the world, and—and it seemed 
to me odd and inadvisable that the queen should ex- 
change her present condition.” 

Moving spoken, she rose, and, going to the door, 
said: 

“Janet, you can return now; but first bring me 
my purse, which is in the adjoining room. 1 will 
pay the merchant for that which I have bought.” 
and she added, in a lower voice, “ Pat some things 
on one side and charge what thou wilt.” 

Barfoot did so, and having received payment took 
up his pack, having first slipped into the countess’s 
hand a piece of paper on which he had written : 

“Tf your ladyship should stand in need uf help, 
seek for Jack Barfoot at the ‘ Black Bear,’ Cumuor.” 

Glancing at this scraw] Amy hid it in her pocket, 
and, nod to him in token of acknowledgment, 
turned to look at her purchases which she designed 
for Janet. 

When Barfoot was gone the countess said: 

“ Not a word of this visit to any one, or, if your con- 
science must compel you to speak, say as little as 
need be, See, here are the pretty things I have 
bought you. When you next go to chapel they will 
become you,” 

“T will put them by, lady, for your sake. They 
will remind mé of your sweet face when you are 
gone from here,” answered Janet. “But wear them 
I will not.” 

** As you please,” rejoined Amy, carelessly. “* You 
are too prim and precise in your manner to please me, 
Janet. I will not offer to take you to Court when I 
can declare myself a great lady, and leave this prison 
house of your ‘s.” 

“I hanker not after worldly pleasures, Heaven 

be praised!” replied Janet. ‘‘Master Go-by-rule, 

who holds a discourse sometimes in the chapel, has 
told me of the temptations which beset those who 
live in the world.” 

** You would be in the world and yet not of it. Why, 
Janet, you hold the very doctrine of the Papist, 
t you would shudder at the bare idea of a nun- 
nery,” auswered Amy, laughing. 

“I sincerely trust that there is nothing in my 

speech which would indicate any leaning towards 

Rome, lady.” 

“Ab, well! You extremely religious people are 

all alike. It seems to me that to give one’s self up 

to religion one must be somewhat ascetic. You are 
all alike, I say. If there isa distiaction between 
you, it isa distinction without a difference.” 

Janet sighed. 

“T will pray that Heaven in its infinite mercy may 

touch your heart, dear mistress!” she said. 

“Hark! What is that?” cried the countess. 

The sound of loud laughter and merry talking was 

eee accompanied by the grating of wheels on the 

gravel. 

Running to the window, Janet saw her father with 

Dick Whistler, who, as usual, had been indulging, 

and was somewhat the worse for hia last night’s po- 

tations, and those which had succeeded thew. 

“Tis but my father and his wild companion, the 

creature of Master Varncy, who has surely sold Lim- 

self to the Evil One,” said Janet. 

“ Pack these things away then!” exclaimed Amy. 

“And mind that you are discreet, unless you wish 

to incur my displeasure.” 

Janet bowed her head, and departed in silence 

with the presents which the liberality of Amy had 

made her mistress of. 

“Sob!” murmured the countess ; “the earl enter- 

tains Elizabeth at Kenilworth shortly, and men talk 

of a marriage between them! This must be some 
gross scandal. I ‘know not what to make of it. 

People belie the noble Leicester because of his devo- 

tion to the throne. Why should I not seek him at 

his lordly castle? It would be a splendid opportunity 
for him to avow his marriage—place mo at the head 





substantial reward for all his state services.” 


father, and then would Tresillian cease to mourn for 
what he calls my unhappy fate, But, softly! I must 
have time to think, Not for worlds would I injure 
my darling earl’s position or interfere with his plans ; 
what would ruin him would ruin me. Rather would 
I die than willingly cause him a moment’s uneasi- 
ness. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
When musing on companions gone 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

‘‘Comg, have we not sped well? Have we not 
done our day’s work, and brought home the finery 
which shall clothe the daughter of the Egyptian, you 
old fanatic?” said Dick Whistler as he entered the 
house with Anthony Foster. 

“Why, yes,” answered Foster, drily; “ we have 
executed our commission. But, for Heaven's sake! 
do not make so much noise. Thou wouldst wake the 
dead and insult your dearest friend when the fit ison 
thee. 

“ Never mind, honest Tony,” said Dick, laughing. 
“T will hold my peace, for thy sake, though I flatter 
myself I have damaged thy reputation for a saint in 
Abingdon. Surely no Precisian ever went about with 
such a boon companion as thou hast found in me.” 

“My credit is not advantaged one whit by thy 
company—thou art right there. But let us see how 
our alchemist progresses with his infernal arts. I 
mind the time when he would have been burnt at the 
stake for less than he uses his time in now.” 

“Ah! we are progressing. This is the age of 
liberty,” answered Whistler. “‘ Yes, ny Magog among 
the Puritans, you saw the signs of the times, and 
when Mary of bloody memory died, to avoid the fire 
and the faggot, you turned your coat. But I'll not 
be hard on you, for, truth to tell, I never met a more 
harmless villain, One would take you fora dried 
snake. I pray you though a cup of wine before we 
visit old Noureddin in his den. There is always a 
savour of arsenio about his incantations which 
shrivels up my. throat.” 

They were met on their way to an inner chamber 
by Alcazar himself, who, hearing their arrival by tivo 
noise made by Whistler, came to intercept them lest 
he might in his extemporised laboratory be worried 
by the incessant badivage of the latter and the dark 
frown and inuendoes of Foster. 

“ Is’t thou, my chief artificer in the works of dark- 
ness, my compounder of subtle poisons, my favourite 
villain after Varney, who isa choice spirit of tle foul 
fiend ?”’ cried Whistler, in his usual reckless way. 

“You can use your eyes, I suppose, if drinking 
has not deprived you of the sight with which you 
were endowed by nature,” rejoined Alcazar. 

* Ha!” laughed Dick, “Is the Great Bear moving 
in the house of life ?” 

“ Peace, I pray you. I am not always in the mood 
for this treatment,” returned the astrologer. “My 
experiments this morning have been exhausting. I 
have inhaled noxious fumes, and I would be at 
peace.” 

“* There is no peace for the wicked,’el, Tony? I 
had him there. "Tis a good text, yet I never found 
its truth,” said Dick. 

“Tt will come home tothee one day. Itisasearch- 
ing truth ; of a verity it will come home. As thou 
throwest thy bread on the waters so it shall return to 
thee after many days,” answered Foster. 

“T shall have companious ; we all row in the same 
boat. So some more wiue—a brimming cup to the 
Earl of Leicester and the villain Varney !” 

When he had emptied his cup twice his head 
drooped a little on one side, and he was more inclined 
to be quiet, so that Alcazar and Foster had a chance 
of couversing without his irritating interruptions. 

“Have you prepared more of the drug?” said 
Foster. ‘* That which you gave me last night was 
wasted, The lady would have none of it. She was 
not ill, she said, and required no potion.” 

“ The quantity I have for you will be amply suffi- 
cient for a week. Let a certain portion be given 
every night, and the desired effect will be speedily 
produced, I have indicated the amount; it is here 
divided equally in this packet; now that I havo 
done my work I will back to my experiments, for I 
grow old, and never a day should pass without my 
approaching nearer to the great arcanum, or secret, 
which shal) make me king of the world!” 

He spoke with pride, aud Foster was fain to in- 
quire to what he alluded. 

“To the art of making gold!” answered the al- 
chemist, with a wild euthusiasm sparkling in his 
eyes. “Even now I am on the threshold of the dis- 
covery. There are not six chemists in the world who 
know as much as I do. If I can make gold at my 
will, shall I not be king of the world?” 

“Ay,” replied Foster, who, carried back to the 
usages of his old religion, hastily crossed himself, 
“ But dealing with the powers of darkness is——” 





of England’s peeresses. Then could I console my 





Alcazar laughed scornfully. 
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“T deal with science alone,” he said. “ Science and 
knowledge are the only masters Town. Alas, that 
I should have lived before my time. I have fallen 
in a cruel and barbarous age, and the crimes I commit 
are those of others rather than my own.” 

Anthony Foster did not answer the alchemist. 
There was that about him which made him anxious 
not to anger him, In that superstitious century a belief 
in witchcraft and sorcery was more widespread than 
may be fancied. Accordingly, he took the drug 
which Alcazar had prepared, and saw him leave for 
his laboratory with thankfulness. 

Showing the packet to Whistler, he asked him if 
he would administer the first dose td their prisoner, 
or whether the cook should mix it in the viands with 
which her table was daily supplied. 

“Give it me,” said Dick, with drunken assurance. 
“T’'ll wager she takes it from a good-looking fellow 
like me. By pike and caliver! I wonder not her taking 
a dislike to you, Puritan Tony. Never was an uglier 
head placed on a more ungainly body. Marry, but 
you would be worth a fortune to a farmer to stand in 
a corn-field and scare away the crows.” 

“A truce to thy clown’s jokes. Am I ever to be 
the butt of thy silly ridicule, thou cut-purse knave?” 
cried Foster. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Dick; “if I did not know you, 
Foster, I should threaten to report your violence to 
good Master Preach-the-Word, who would hold forth 
at you from the pulpit. But we wastetime. I'll seek 
the presence of this mavis, and ask her to pledge me 
in choice Alicanut.” 

“Art mad?” cried Foster. “Such a plan as that 
will never do. She'll not drink with thee, thou 
scullion. We must have recourse to stratagem.” 

But Dick Whistler was sufficiently drunk to be very 
obstinate, and disregarded all that was said to him. 
He walked to the door leading into the lady’s apart- 
ments, aud entered without ceremony. The countess 
= up in indignant wonder, and turning to Janet, 
Said: 

* Who is this strange intruder, child? Bid him be- 
fone. 

“Lady,” exclaimed Dick Whistler. “I am one of 
the plauets that revulve round the central sun; in 
other words, ]am thy attendant for the nonce. I 
serve my lord of Leicester, and am in the immediate 
train of Master Richard Varney.” 

“Very well, I have nothing to say to that; but I 
apprehend Master Foster can find a place for thee 
with the other menials, Thy intrusion here is an 
impertinence,” Amy said, sternly. “ But now I come 
to examine closely into thy features, methinks thou 
marvellously resemblest a cut-purse who stopped me 
—'tis some months back—on a lonely Devonshire 
road, and would have done me some injury had not 
help come at a timely juncture. I am sure 'twas thee. 
Master Varney does himself wrong to have such 
creatures round him. Begone, base groom! If thou 
— anything to say, communicate through Anthony 
Foster.” 

Thoroughly abashed, Whistler stammered some- 
thing which was unintelligible, and made an exit as 
ignominious as his entrance was bombastic and im- 
posing. During the remainder of the day he slept 
off his potations, and towards evening was sensible 
enough to know that he had been guilty of an im- 
prudence which might redound to his injury. 

Scarcely had the shades of night fallen when a 
peculiar whistle was heard in the courtyard. Amy 
bounded with delight. 

“Run, girl, run!” she exclaimed to Janet. “’Tis 
my lord’s signal. I will just arrange my coif and 
smoothe my hair. See that they keep him not waiting. 
Ob, the good chance! lua, girl, run.” 

In afew minutes the door opened, and a man, hat 
in hand, entered with a lew bow. Amy, who had 
rushed half way across the room to greet him, halted 
abruptly. 

“Only Varney!” she said, in a scornful tone. 

“ And your ladyship’s most obedient servant,” an- 
ewered Varney. “I have come post from London 
with a letter from the Earl of Leicester, which con- 
tains matter of such weighty import that I deter- 
mined to carry it myself, the more especially as it 
concerns me personally, in a near manner.” 

“Give me the letter, sir,” said Amy, extending 
her hand. 

He did so, and she perused it with considerable 
impatience. Every instant her face grew darker. 
At intervals she stamped her little foot angrily on 
the floor, and her eyes flashed with an impetuous 
tire. 

“ Well, sir,” she exclaimed, at length, controlling 
herself by a violent effort. “This letter was con- 
fided to thee by my husband, the Earl of Leicester, 
to give to me?” 

“It was madam,” answered Varney. 

“Init I aw asked to accompany thee somewhere— 
the name of the place is wauting—where there will 


name—to call myself Varney, Mistress pire I, 
the Countess of Leicester, am to put aside all state 
and travel with thee as if I were thy wife. Is this 
what I understand by my lord’s letter? I do not 
wish to come hastily to a conclusion. Heaven give 
me patience !” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said Varney, who was some- 
what alarmed at her manner. 

“T have not mistaken the purport of this letter?” 
she persisted. 

** Not by one jot or iota.” 

“Then I denounce you, Varney, as a lying and an 
insolent knave !”’ cried the countess, ali her — 
bursting forth with irresistible power. ‘‘ Nothing 
on earth will induce me to believe that the proud and 
loving Earl of Leicester could put such a request into 
words. It may bea matter of policy, as the letter 
says, but Leicester would not compel me to the de- 
gradation of, even for a moment, bearing a name 
such as thine. Away from my presence. I have 
heard more of thee than thouimaginest. Never ven- 
ture again into my sight.” 

Though she waved her hand imperiously, as if to 
dismiss him at once, he did not move, but stood with 
folded arms and knitted brow, presenting a strange 
contrast to his former submissive attitude. 

“ What language is this, madam ?” he said. “Am 
I to be treated with contumely because I am the 
bearer of my master’s orders ?” 

“You take too much upon yourself, sir. You have 
delivered your letter and you have had my answer,” 
Amy rejoined. “What! do you still stand there, 
like stone, to defy me? Oh, that I were a man, to 
punish such audacity! But there should be those in 
the house who will hel me. Help! help! without, 
there! Master Foster! Break in! Help!” 

“I go, madam,” said Varney, hastily. “The 
time may come when you will sue to me to stay. 
Till thenI am still the humblest of your servants.” 

He retiredjjust as Foster and Whistler were about 
to enter, but waving them back, he said: 

“'Tis nothing but the passion of a foolish woman. 
Back! Leave her to herself. She shall see, by 
Heaven! that she is not so much mistress here as she 
imagines. The silly poppet. Heaven help me if I 
can see why clever men should risk their ruin for 
a sweet face and a yard of silken hair. Where is 
Alcazar ?” 

** In his laboratory, Master Varney, smelling most 
diabolically of brimstone and noxious vapours, which 
permeate the house, and get it a bad name with the 
servants,” answered Foster. 

“ Has he made a drug of which I spoke to him ?” 

“Tis in my safe keeping,” Foster said. 

“To-night it must be used. There is no other 
course to be pursued. Those who will not listen to 
reason must be cowed or tricked, or both. I would 
sup, Master Foster, though make no display. You, 
Dick Whistler, attend me to my chamber,” said Var- 


ney. 

He went off with his attendant, greatly raffled at 
his interview with Amy. On second thoughts, the 
earl had consented to write a letter asking Amy to 
accompany his faithful Varney in the character of 
his wife, and to call herself Mistress Varney, though 
he did not say whither they were to go. This was 
necessary for his own safety, the earl added, and_he 
was sure that Varney would be the humblest of her 
servants in spite of the empty honour which she 
would confer upon him. This plan was rejected by the 
countess, as we have seen, with scorn and indigna- 
tion. There remained the other course to which Var- 
ney had darkly alluded when he spoke of Alcazar. 

The clouds were gathering round about the young 
countess, indicating the nature of the storm which 
was soon to burst over her devoted head. 

But though she had enemies, she was not so ut- 
terly friendless as her foes imagined. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue coal beds discovered in Bellary are excellent 
in quality and abundant in quantity. The Times of 
India fancies this will be rather awkward for Dr. 
Oldham, who said he would “ eat all the coal found 
in the Madras Presidency.”’ Great anxiety is felt 
for the doctor, who is said to bea “ man of honour.” 

Post-Orrice EccENTRICITIES.—A correspondent 
writes on this universal grievance :—‘ Perhaps the 
following ‘true tale’ may throw a little light upon 
the mysteries of Post-Office surcharges. I had re- 
cently, in a certain town, a book-parcel charged 
three-halfpence, because ‘ closed from inspection.’ 
As this charge was not obviously just, I went to the 
nearest postmaster. ‘ Why bless you, sir, they’re 
making hundreds of pounds by it. They know 
people won’t take much trouble about a penny. You 
can write to London if you like.’ I once did so 
foolish a thing. This, too, reminds me that six 
months since I lost a few parcels of stamps from 





| letters. I complained, and was requested to see the 


be much company, and to take upon myself tly | officer who took charge of these things. Said officer 





said, ‘you deserve to lose them.’ ‘Wherefore ?’ 
*‘ Because you were so foolish as to post letters with 
80 many as five shillings’-worth of stamps enclosed 
in a thick cover.’ Is there any connection between 
these phenomena ?”’ 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Perropiciry or Sun Spors.—We learn from 
an article by Mr. W. T. L; that “the eviden 
variability of the length of th 
seems to require the admission of some change in 
the magnetic condition of the sun ; its relative con- 
dition with regard to the planets a to undergo 
some change, as the maximum spots does not 
always occurat the same interval from conjunction 
or opposition of the planets. The last heliocentric 
conjunction of Jupiterand Saturn took place in 1861, 
and the next heliocentric, opposition will occur in 
1871. Every one knows that the solar spots are at 
the present time rapidly increasing in number and 
frequency ; whether a maximum will occur this year 
or next we cannot, of course, at present decide. 

essor Loomis thi he can trace a smaller 
period of less amount dependent on the heliocentric 
positions of Venus and the Earth.” 


Tus EagtrH Not a GLoBE.—The singularly he- 
terodox (scientifically considered) opinion that the 
carth is « plane warface bas seseniiy bound eu expo- 
nent. From his lucubrations we extract the follow- 
ing: “There are several gentlemen of position and 
reputation who are willing to guarantee any amount 
of premium to any established engineer or surveyor 
or insane astronomer who will prove by actual de- 
monstration and measurement on & superficial area 
of either salt water or fresh the’ prescribed c 
ture of eight inches in the mile, and increasing as 
the square of the distance, according to the well- 
known definitions adhered to by the disciples of 
Newton. There is nota navigator that ever crossed 
the ocean—there is not an aéronaut that ever as- 
cended in a balloon—there is not a man in his senses 
that ever seriously investigated the subject, without 
bigotry or prejudice, who dared to that the 
world ever a d to him to be otherwise than a 
stationary level plane! or that the “horizon” 
so frequently spoken of and so universally believed 
to exist, was other than an optical delusion—a spot 
that could never be reached—an elevation without 
any material substance, and an obstruction that 
only existed in the visionary dreamings of star- 
gazers and demented bookworms. A real globe is 
a body on which can be shown clearly and distinctly 
an equal incline and decline over its whole surface. 
If nothing but a horizontal and level surface can 
be shown, always at right angles to a i 


ular 

orto any number of perpendiculars at any distance 

they can be placed—the man who mistakes it for a 

soko must be bereft of the reason with which 

eaven has endowed him, and ought to be treated 
as a lunatic as long as his infatuation lasts.” 


THE ECLIPSE OF DECEMBER 22np. 
INCREDIBLE as it may seem, the Admiralty have 


refused the use of a ship to convey the astronomers 
and others who had _ volunte to observe the 
eclipse. It will be felt by all that the chief misfor- 
tune here is not the loss of the opportunity of mak- 
ing observations likely to throw light on the subject 
of solar physics. Important as the results of well- 
conce observations would in all probability 
have been, we could better have sacrificed the re- 
sults of the observation of fifty total eclipses than 
have suffered the shame of such paltry parsimony 
to rest for ever as a blot on the scientific repute of 


England. 

Toall ages the s will be handed down that in 
1870 England seemed to have forgotten the tradi- 
tions of past munificence in the cause of science, 
and that when sixty generous men volunteered their 
services, at no unimportant sacrifice, England could 
not find a corner for them in all her navy. When 
George III could be generous, insomuch that under 
his auspices ships were sent to the Antipodes to ob- 
serve a transit of Venus, a Liberal Government in 
this 19th century can risk the reputation of the 
country through a miserly economy. But then 
there is war and who can o| what risks this country 
might not run if any one of herships should be em- 
ployed to leave observing parties at Gibraltar or 
Syracuse, and to transport them back to England ? 
The prospect is terrible indeed. Yet, unless we err, 
this country has done more than that in the cause 
of science when E:xrope was in arms from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar and Matapan. France also, when 
in the throes of a terrible revolution, and threatened 
by armies on all sides, could employ Delamore and 
Méchain to measure an arc of the meridian under 
circumstances of such difficulty and danger that the 
completion of the task is among the wonders of 
science. Truly our boasted progress is of question- 
able value if the spirit which has rendered it pos- 
sible is to be thus forgotten. * 
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FAIR RHETA, 
THE LOMBARD FLOWEKL GIRL. 





CHAPTER XIlIil. 
I could be well content 
To entertain the lag end of my life 
With quiet hours. Henry IV. 

Rueta, the flower girl, in whose charge Flavius 
had left his dear little sister Gianctta, tried to soothe 
her helpless charge and herself, too, during the young 
armourer’s absence by recounting his noble qualities 
and his great bravery and skill in combat, just as if 
she knew more about him than his little sister. She 
did know more of other people’s opinions about 
him, and her praises were only the counterpart of 
theirs, 

“Almost every one speaks his praise except the 
patrician Peredeus,” Rheta continued, ‘I don’t un- 
derstand why he shouldn't think well of him. 
Peredeus is respected by almost every one, and I 
could love him as a father ; but I don’t like to hear 
him talk so much to mother Flayda against Flavius, 
just as if he had suffered some great wrong at his 
hands, and I don’t like the way he talks to me some- 
times.” 

Thus innocently prattled the maiden, while herown 
heart as well as Gianetta’s was full of anxiety concern- 
ing the result of Flavius’s conflict with Helmichis. 
They waited anxiously for news from the arena, but 
none came to them, except that which old Flayda 
vouchsafed to them as she hastened from point to 
point; and her budgets of news were always against 
the young armourer, They heard the shouts of the 
multitude; they even imagined they heard cheers 
for Flavius; and amidst their tears they were hope- 
ful that all Flayda told them was not true. But 
after a time the old woman returned to them with a 
face still more exultant than she had yet worn. 

“Ieaw it myself,” she screeched, with hideous 
laughter. “I saw the executioner beat down his 
sword, breaking it in two, and leaving him unarmed. 
Ha! ha! our doughty armourer is spitted on the 
executioner’s sword ere this, and I am glad of it! 
Do you hear, idle jades? I’m glad of it!” 

th maidens were so terrified at the fearful words 
of old Flayda that they fled from the booth and hid 
away from her ugly visage and the noise of her 
horrible laugh among the crowds of people. They 
were sorely distressed, weeping bitterly at the news 
of Flavius that Flayda had brought them ; but they 
could not fully believe it, and yet they feared to ask 
lest the fearful news should be corroborated. 
They wandered on among the booths, fearing yet 


[PLAYDA’S TRIUMPH. ] 


hoping; but at last their yearning to know Flavius’s 
fate overcame their timidity, and seeing two well- 
dressed men wearing swords and the gold spur de- 
noting high honour, they ventured to accost them 
and ask what the result of the conflict had been. 

One of the men whose effort seemed to be to con- 
ceal his face, started at hearing Rheta’s voice, and 
casting a hasty glance on her and her companion, he 
grasped his companion’s arm, exclaiming : 

“ We are in luck, Athalaric, It is Rheta, the beau- 
tiful flower girl, and her companion is Gianetta, 
They must accompany us home; leave Rheta to me, 
and do you take care of the other.” 

Both of the maid found tl Ives violently 
grasped and being forced along, though they 
screamed for help until a hand was placed over each 
of their mouths, despite their strugglings. 

Thus they were hurried past several booths, and 
though many who were gathered round saw that the 
maidens were being dragged along in a suspicious 
manner they did not care to interfere. But one who 
was passing that way was bolder. He beheld two 
maidens in distress, and without waiting to question 
further, he sprang forward, and dealt their abductors 
a couple of powerful blows that staggered them for a 
moment as he released the girls. 

A mutual glance between the maidens and their 
preserver revealed all to each of them, and called up 
a cry of joy to the girls’ lips, for it was Flavius, 
unharmed from the conflict in the arena, who was 
their deliverer now. 

Hastily uttering a word of encouragement to the 
maidens, and placing them behind him, Flavius drew 
his sword and turned upon the abductors. They had 
recovered from the blows administered to them, and 
with swords in hand were about to rush upon him. 
He saw their faces and for a moment seemed para- 
lysed. 
melt is the king and his lieutenant!” Flavius ejacu- 





“The king! Oh, which is the king ?’’ cried Rheta, 
grasping his arm as she overheard his words, 

“The heaviest one, who carefully keeps his face 
partly turned away from us.” 

“Then we are lost! lost! for, oh, he has haunted 
my movements daily, persecuting me with his atten- 
tions, and with strange words and avowals, until I 
had learned to fear him. Flavius, save me from him !” 
and she pleaded with agony and terror in her voice, 

While these words were passing between Flavius 
and Rheta, Athalaric restrained the king from rush- 
ing wildly upon their foe, while he accosted the 
armourer. 





“Know you that ’tis the king you have struck?” 
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he cried. “ Deliver the maidens up in peace and ge 
your way, and we will forgive you this rash act of 
yours.” 

‘Though he were a thousand times king of Pavia, 
he would have no right to insult innocent maidens 
in the street,” Flavius returned, firmly, between his 
clenched teeth. 

“ How, caitiff! do you dare assume to teach me 
the law? Down upon him, Athalaric, and wrest the 
maidens from him!” shouted the king, in wild 
frenzy, as he rushed forward. 

The next moment the king and his lieutenant were 
measuring swords with the armourer. But, though 
they both were skilful swordsmen, acknowledging 
few as their equals, they found their most cunning 
thrusts countered by this youth, who had beaten 
down the mighty Helmichis. His blade, flashing 
with lightning-like rapidity, seemed to build up a 
wall of steel around him, through which they could 
not penetrate, and it was with shouts of joy anda 
feeling of relief that they saw a body of armed at- 
tendants hurrying on to their relief. 

Ere they reached the scene, however, Athalaric 
received a slash in his sword-arm that disabled him, 
and by a dextrous movement Flavius sent the king's 
weapon flying out of his hand tothe ground. King 
Albvin did not wait to test the further intentions of 
the armourer towards him, but fled down the street 
at full speed. 

With the approach of the armed attendants of the 
king, came also a multitude of people, drawn by the 
strife. Flavius had hope when he saw that they were 
led by the mysterious veiled priest. Ata sign from 
him they closed around Flavius, and the strife became 
general. After a few minutes the king’s attendants 
were overcome and fled down the street towards the 
palace, while the citizens rejoiced in their victory. 

Flavius had been separated from Rheta and Gia- 
netta in the wild tumult that existed during the cou- 
flict, but he did not feel uneasy, for he was certain 
they were somewhere in the crowd, or had taken re- 
fuge in one of the booths. But though he searched 
diligently and made inquiries, he could find no trace 
of them. At length he became fearful that some- 
thing had befallen them, and he hastened to old 
Flayda’s booths; but they were vacant and the old 
woman could not be found. 

At last, when he was almost wild with fear, he 
gained some information. Some one had seen Flayda 
enter the house of Peredeus, the patrician, accompa- 
nied by the two maidens. Thither he hastened then, 
and of the servant who answered his call he begged 
to see Peredeus. The answer came abrupt and cruel 
from the patrician ; 
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“T have no business with the armourer requiring a 
meeting with him.” 

“ But,” pleaded Flavius, “I desire simply to know 
if Flayda, with her daughter and my little sister 
Gianetta, sought shelter here an hour ago, and if they 
still remain here.” 

The answer came eyen more cruel : 

“T do not keep an open house of entertainment for 
street vagrants.” 

This was not an answer to his inquiry—it was a 
miserable subterfuge ; but wat could be the object of 
it? He remembered Flayda’s determination, ex- 

ressed with such bitterness, to marry Rheta to 

eredeus. Was this the object of their presence 
ander his roof now? Wasthe innocent maiden thus 
to be sacrificed to an unholy ambition, while sone 
were near who would protect her? for he knew that 
the maiden turned with loathing from this unnataral 
anion. 

His heart was sick with this new sorrow and the 
doubt of Gianetta’s safety; he was wearied in mind 
and body, and sad at the patrician’senmity; and he 
sought his home, determined to rest until the mor- 
row, when he could think calmly of some means ‘to 
find Gianetta and save Rheta. How he longed fora 
visit from the veiledpriest now | 

It was dark when he reached the threshold of his 
home, and he was so intent on his thoughite that he 
did not notice that @usky figures were closély 
following him. He suddenly felt himself grasped 
around the body; ere he could struggle or ery out a 
eack was thrown over his head, effectually smother- 
ing any noive he could make; his hangs end feet 
wens cos and he was a prisoner. He felt that it 
would be useless to struggle, and he 
mitted himself to be carried along on tive Suoubece of 
his captors. 

When he was placed upon his feetageie, and the 
sack was removed from his head, he was not surprised 
to find himself in the throne chamber of the palace, 
with King Alboia seated on the throne before him, 
exulting over his 

“ Vile slave !” the king exelaimed, angry even amid 
his exultation, when he thought of the indignity this 
man had put upon him that day, “if I should be 
just, I would order your head severed from your 
body at once, but as you answer ‘ine so shall your 
fate be. Where are the maidens ?” 

A great joy sprang up in Flavius’s heart when he 
heard this question, for he knew now, without 
doubt, that they had escaped the king’s hands, and 
surely they were safer with Peredeus. 

“Ha! you will not answer,” sneered the king, 
after a few moments’ silence, “Drag him away to 
punishment. But, hold! he shall have another 
chance. Flavius, I do not feel harshly towards you, 
though you have been rebellious; tell me of your 
parents—your mother.” 

King Alboin tried to make his voice winning and 
soft, but there was an anxiety underneath all this 
that was seen if not understood by Flavius. 

“Of my mother you know as much as do I,” the 
srmourer answered, at random. 

“Hal” gasped the king, turning pale and trem- 
bling, speaking to Athalaric, “ what means he? Does 
he suspect the fear that is tearing my soul in 
agonies?” He turned again to Flavius, who looked 
surprised at his emotion, and asked: 

“ Your father, then, what know you of him?” 

“That the principles he upheld his son may un- 
blushingly lift his arm in defence of to-day!” 

“It is treason that he utters!” shouted the king. 
“ He knows all, and dares to defy me.” Let him rest 
to-night in the torture chamber, and, by the gods! he 
shall try its powers to-morrow to wrench secrets from 
anwilling lips. Drag him away!” 

As Flavius was being taken away he passed the 
figure of a man whose face was muffled in his cloak, 
oo entering into the presence of the king, As he 

looked the man dropped the cloak from his face an 
instant, displaying the face of Peredeus! ‘The 
patrician flushed up quickly on seeing that he was re- 
coguised by the armourer, and hurried on towards the 
throne, while Flavius began to wonder if Peredeus 
was honourable and worthy of trust and above pur- 
chase price. 

He had many things to think of in the lonely dun- 
geou to which he was cons’gned, filled with its ter- 
rible engines of destruction that his own body was 
to be racked and tortured by on the morrow. Why 
did the king follow him with such relentless hate? 
What was in his appearance, or in the replies he had 
given the king about his father and mother, to move 
that monarch so deeply with terror? Why did Pere- 
deus, who had once loved him, now shun him, and— 
oh! what mission could he have with King Alboin? 
Would he dare to reveal to that monarch the plans 
of the secret brotherhood, on the promise of the king 
to relinquish the flower girl tohim? And what 
would become of little Gianetta in all this turmoil ? 
for he realised that the morrow would place him be- 





yond these things. Hecould hope for no pity from 
Alboin. None but his enemy, Peredeus, could tell of 
his capture, and this terrible dungeon would conceal 
his fate from all. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A jealous man is but as ic cla; 
‘To those who seek #0 wack lisa to their will, 
Shakespeare. 

At the moment when Flavius was making anxious 
inquiries about Rheta and Gianetta, and receiving 
replies so unkind as wellas unsatisfactory, Peredeus 
was holding an important conversation with old 
Filayda. The old woman had found the two girls in 
the midst of the crowd drawn around Flavius by his 
contest with King Alboin and his assailants, and in 
their terror they readily accompanied her to a pro- 
mised shelter. were both overjoyed when they 
found this shelter to be the house of Peredeus, the 
—- and they entered it willingly, for they had 
him spoken of as an honourable man, besides, 
he ‘was quite aged, and surely they were safe in his 


Peredeus had just left the presence of the maidens 
whither be had gone to talk with Rheta, and now as 
he sought the presence of Flayda, who looked on this 
oceasion more like a demon than #ver before, he 
seemed ill at ease. 

“ Well,” screeched Flayda, with wimost eagerness 
in her look, “what success did you meét with in 
your wooing? I'll wager me you have been sipping 
the honey from her lips—ha, ha!” 

“I pray you, stop, Flayda,” Peredeus impatiently 
Gemanded, with a motion of disgust. “Idid not 
touch the pure creature; I di@mot even mention to 
hera worta of my design. In ‘the'face of the esteem 
she manifested for me I felt Tike @ guilty monster, 
and | left her twaniliste@end determined to give up 
this wrong ixitention towards her.” 

“ Peredeus! you are foolish ! — in dotage!”’ 
sneered Fla with witheriag impatience. 

“Listen, Fleyda,"he continued, mildly, but sadly, 
taking no notice of her bitter words, “have you 
noticed how wonderfully like my dead wife Ilda 
Rheta is? the same hair and eyes and voice! When 
1 look upon her, too, she recalls my little daughter 
who was torn from me so early after the loss of her 
mother. ‘I'he cruel waters seem to have given me 
back my daughter when Rheta is near me.” 

‘*Make her your wife, then, and you will always 
have her near you,” impatiently uttered Flayda. 

“Alas! I fear it is not as a wife that I yearn for 
her, but as a daughter. It is strange how the word 
daughter! daughter! keeps rising in my throat when 
I look upon her. Ha, Flayda, you start and turn 
pale ; what is the matter ?” he continued, anxiously. 

“Nothing but a chill, and it is'over now,” Flayda 
replied, uneasily. “I tell you, Peredeus, the yirl 
must be your wedded wife at once, so go and tell her 
about it like a man.” 

“Flayda, why do you ever manifest such singular 
anxiety to have this union between Rheta and my- 
self speedily consummated?” he questioned, sus- 
piciously. “‘ When I remember what bitter enmity 
you once held towards me, what vows of vengeance 
you made against me, I wonder if there may not be 
some treachery meant in this. Why do you place in 
my hands your child’s future?” 

Old Flayda grew paler, and her voice trembled as 
she replied : 

“ You are blind as any bat, Peredeus. My foolish 
girl threats have died with the passions that gave 
them birth long since, leaving not even their ashes to 
gloat over. Is it not natural to the heart of a mother 
who knows her remaining years are not many, to 
wish to place her child’s future in trustworthy hands, 
ere anything can blight it? Who is there that is as 
worthy of so priceless a treasure as the noble patri- 
cian Peredeus?” 

“ There, forgive my suspicions; I was too hasty,” 
Peredeus said, in a pleasanter tone, wel! pleased at 
old Flayda’s flatteries. : 

“ You know how anxious King Alboin is to secure 
the girl for himself?” 

“Yes, and I fear his power,” the patrician mut- 
tered, uneasily. 

“But the girl also fears him, and the most danger 
is from those she is inclined to love.” 

“But there are none such.” 

“T could have said that a week ago without fear 
of contradiction, but now T fear she is learning to 
love some one.” 

“His name?” 

“Flavius! Ihave noticeda strange trembling in 
her voice and blushes on her cheek at his approach.” 

“The fiends!” ejaculated Peredeus, “must this 
youth ever cross my path in every wish that I 

hold dear? ‘This sets up a new wall of enmity be- 
tween us, and if he would cross it he must perish.” 

“Ha!” gasped old Flayda, joyfully, “ he is your 
enemy ?” 





“T once loved him, but he was elevated above me 
to a position my ambition aspired to, and that I 
would have successfully to elevate me even to 
athrone! I have hated him ever since.” 

“Bat unless you wed Rheta s ily the young 
armourer shall possess her,” ures Flayda, for now 
she knew that in the enmity of Peredeus for Flavius 
lay her chance to succeed in her plotting. 

“Say no more,” Peredeus answered, bitterly. “TF 
would rather see Rheta dead than have the armourer 
possess her instead of me. He is powerful and dan- 
gerous, and I fear him, but I would sell my soul, ay,. 
even the secret to conquer him,” he con- 
tinued, in a whisper to himself. “Ha! a thought 
comes'to me—the king would give much, even his. 
— to Rheta, and ae bestow — on me 

80, for a ae is conspiracy cannot 
brook the death of all my ambitions designs, and 
‘King Alboin will be my surest friend if I reveal alt 
> 8 , know to him. I will see Rheta first and then 

ecide,” 

Old Flayda’s face was full of malignant triamph 
as she accom Peredeus into the presence of 
Rheta and Gianetta, and beard him ask Rheta to be 
his wife. The poor maiden was speechless with 
amazement at first; she could not believe that he 
‘was siucere, but when he assured her of his sincerity 
phegnmect most piteously that he would recall the: 


“TI can never, never love that way,” she said, 
tenderly grasping his but not seeing the 
threatening warning thrown out by Flayda. “I can- 
not be your wife, but, Oh, ploage think of ne as your 
daughter.” 

“ You love another ?” he questioned, listlessly. 

“No, oh, mo; that is, Don’t i? 


She broke down altogether, blushing and confused. 


“ Oh, ‘sir, have mo right to say that. He 
never @ word tome about his feelings to-- 
wards mre.” 

“Well, well,” added Peredeus, mollified, “I wilt 
leave you now to overcome your foolish objections 
tome. But remember that to-morrow evening you 
will become my wife. Gianetta, I will acquaint your 
brother that you are here, for you must remain for 
the preeent as company for Rheta.” 

“Won! won! the victory is mine!” screeched: 
Flayda, in demoniac joy, taking no notice of the 
heart-broken Rheta, when Peredeus left the room. 
“ A few more hours, and all that I have toiled a life- 
time for will be gained. Let him revel to-morrow 
night in his nuptial joys, knowing no fear, and then 
old Flayda will have that to whisper in his ear that 
he will wish the gods had doomed him to foulest 
death ere he had listened to it! Oh, haste to-mor-- 
row’s hours!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
I'll keep this secret from the world, 
As as those that deal in poison 
Keep poison from their children. Webster. 

In a secluded room of King Alboin’s palace, om 
the morning after the armourer’s capture, there was 
a couple of persons engaged in eager conversation 
with each other. Oneof these persons was Atha 
the king’s lieutenant, and the other, though clad ina 
gown of colours, and otherwise disguised, 
could be recognised as King Alboin himself. 

“T tell you, Athalaric,” the king said, impatiently, 
“there is more than chance in this wonderful like- 
ness of the armourer to him whose skull rests om 
my sideboard. The people have been blind, or 
a score of years’ bondage has broken their spirit, else 
my throne would have been in danger ere this! This 
mystery has given me strange unrest, and I shall not 
have peace until I fathom it. Art sure the gipsy 
woman will not fail us?’ 

“ Even now she seeks admittance to us, sire.” 

“Ha! admit her then, for I am anxious to hear 
her in her mission.” 

Athalaric was absent a moment, when he returned, 
accompanied by old Flayda. 

“Well, good woman, speak! tell me your success,’” 
broke in King Alboin ere the old woman had time 
to open her lips. 

“She whom you sent me 





after I fotind, and in- 
duced her to accompany me here. She waits out- 


side.” 
“Then bring her before me at once. I am anxious 
to know all.” 

“A moment, sire,” pleaded the old woman. “I 
beg to give you a word of caution. This woman 
wouid not accompany me until I represented to her 
that the young armourer was in danger, and his 
safety depended upon her accompanying me here. 
Then her anxiety to come with me was intense, and 
she is now outside the door, bewailing the loss of time 
in doing what she can to save Lim, She loves him 
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well enough todo anything in her power to serve 
him, but she is suspicious.” 

“Then, good woman, Flavius, the armourer, shall 
have no warmer friend than King Alboin,as far as 
words go,” the king uttered, meaningly. “ Admit 
the woman.” 

The door was opened, admitting a woman whose 
dress and bearing denoted her to be of plebeian rank. 

She was somewhat beyond middle age, and her face 

was pleasant to look upon, denoting a kind nature and 

a quick but not powerful intellect. 

“There is no mistake; it is she—Zorah, the doc- 
tress,” Athalaric hastened over to the king to whisper. 
The woman did not hear this; she was searching 
the face of the king, and there seemed to be a little 
disappointment in her face over something as she 
cried : 
“Oh, sire, are you the friend of Flavius? Will you 
help me to assist him? Oh, tell me what isthe dan- 
ger that he is in.” } 

“Tf you will tell all that you know of his birth and 
past life, Iam certain that I can relieve him of all 
his troubles,” King Alboin replied, in as winning a 
voice as he could assume, “ Those high in power 
believe him to be other than he seems—one whose 
life is forfeited by treasonable acts that he has com- 
mitted, and unless we can really prove that he is not 
the person they suspect him to be, and only Flavius, 
the armourer, | fear he is in great peril.” 

“Oh, sire, I can and will reveal all that I know 
about him, and I am certain it will. save him,” the 
woman hastened to say, joyfully. 

Her eyes here rested on Athalaric, and she seemed 
to recognise him, for she shrank away from him. 

“T do not like that man,” she said, pointing to- 
wards the lieutenant. “I think I have seen him be- 
fore, though I cannot remember where.” 

“It is only fancy,” impatiently interrupted the 
king. “Come, if you would help the young armourer 
you must begin your recital at once. Flavius is not 
yourown child by birth ?” 

“No, sire,’ the woman replied, still keeping her 
eyes fastened suspiciously upon the lieutenant. “‘ The 
mother of the boy placed him in my charge immedi- 
ately after his birth.” 

“You were present at his birth ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And it occurred when? Be careful to name the 
precise time.” 

“Alas! Ihave good reason to remember that 
year. It was the year that our good King Cunimund 
met his death at the gates of Pavia, defending them 
against the usurper, King Alboin, who now rules 
over us.” 

“A truce to your idle talk,” interrupted the king, 
angrily. “Name the day on which this armourer 
was born, How long after Cunimund’s death was 
it?” 

“He was born on the tenth day of the third month 
of the year, a few minutes before midnight. It was 
scarce a month after Ounimund’s death,” 

“The very day and hour!” gasped Athalaric, look- 
ing blankly at the frightened face of the king. 

‘The woman perceived their evident fright and 
wondered at it, but they recovered ere she could 
speak, 

“State how you came to be present.at this birth,” 
the king further questioned, with an unsteady voice. 

“T lived then, as now, with my husband,.a league 
distant from Pavia. My husband was a gardeuer; 
we were poor, and I deemed it my duty to aid all I 
could in providing for our wants. I possessed alittle 
skill in dealing with the simple complaints of the 
peasants around, and I also practised midwifery. It 
was not unusual that I should be called up, even deep 
in the night, to go leagues to relieve some poor crea- 
ture, and so when, on the evening of the birth of 
Flavius, I was called upon by a woman to accompany 
her on such a mission, I did not hesitate. When we 
reached the wall of Pavia, however, we were joined 
by two men whose faces were concealed by masks, 

and I was told by the woman that they would be my 
guides the rest of the way. I would have ‘fled in 
terror, but they held me and threatened me with peril 
unless I accompanied them without delay, while they 
assured me that no harm would come to me, and that 
1 should be liberally rewarded if I obeyed them, 

“TI was blindfolded, and though I could not see 
anything, I realised that I was being led first by a 
devious course over paved streets, then through a gar- 
den, and afterwards through the mosaic paved balls of 
some grand mansion, and when the bandage was re- 
moved from my eyes I found myself in a richly fur- 
nished apartment.” 

As the woman stopped to take breath, she perceived 
and was puzzled at the significant nod that passed 
between King Alboin and his lieutenant. 

“In the apartment,” she continued, “ was a bed, on 
which lay a lady, in great pain, and seemingly 
crazed. I noticed that each time the two masked 





In afew minutes after my entrance the lady gave 
birth to a female child, a poor little stunted thing, in 
which scarcely a breath of life could be discovered. 
One of the masked men, a giant in stature and form, 
cruelly suatched the poor creature eut of my arms, 
growling out, ‘ The brat is dead, and might as well be 
buried without delay ;’ and, together with his com- 
ion, he hastened from the room, taking the new- 
born child with him and leaving the suffering wo- 
man and myself together alone.” 
Another significant nod passed between King Al- 
boin and his lieutenant, while they leaned forward 
eagerly and fearfully to hear what should follow, 
for upon it rested everything that held hope or terror 
to them. 
‘* While the sick woman was thus left alone with 
me,” the woman continued, “she gave birth to 
another child, a large, lively boy——But, heavens!” 
she broke in, in terror, “ what ails you, sire?” 
No wonder she was startled, for, as she uttered 
these last words of her narrative, King Alboin sank 
tothe ground as if he had been paralysed in every 
limb, and Athalaric would also have fallen had he 
not clutched at the walls for support. 
“fis the close air of the room,” the king.said, in 
explanation, when, through old Flayda’s ministra- 
tions, he was able to rise. “Go on, woman, with 
your statement. What about this other child—this 
boy? What became of him?” 
The woman hesitated; she did not understand the 
actions of these people, and she was not quite sure 
that she was doing a wise thing in revealing so much 
tothem. But, at length, she continued ; 
“ When the suffering woman realised that another 
child was born to her, all the wildness of speech and 
action, that I now perceived had only been adopted 
to deceive the masked men, left her, and she pleaded 
as only a mother can for me to save her child. 
“* bose crnel men,’ she exclaimed, ‘ will kill it 
if they find it, as they have killed my other child! 
Oh, conceal it somewhere! and when you leave here 
take it away with you, far from its. enemies!’ 
“TI believe, from all that I saw, that the poor 
Woman was surrounded by enemies who would kill 
her child, and I realised that the men might return 
at any moment, so I had no time to ask questions, 
but giving the new-born babe a few drops of an 
opiate, I removed my instruments from the bag in 
which I carried them, and placed the babe, that was 
already asleep, within it in their place. I had scarce 
done this when the men returned, and as the sick 
woman seemed to be sleeping calmly, they beckoned 
me to follow them. 
“My eyes were again bandaged, and I was led 
through streets again until we reached the walls of 
the city, where my guides presented me with a purse 
of money, enjoining secrecy on all that bad tran- 
spired, and then they left me, having no suspicions 
of the little life I had brought away with me. The 
child throve well; I reared him with all a mo- 
ther’s love until he was four years old, and when 
my husband thought that he took up too much of 
my time, I gave him into the care of F ents Lucca, 
the forger of metals, and his kind wife, Margery, who 
live in the fishermen’s village of Permo, leay ues dis- 
taut. But though the boy knows nothing of his first 
nurse, I have ever watched him tenderly, growing 
proud over his successes.” 
a And,” questioned the king, “he is now known 





“Flavius, the armourer of Pavia, whom all love 
and honour. Oh, sire, will you surely do something 
for him ?” 

“I will do that for bim which will make him in- 
different to every earthly trouble a few hours hence,” 
King Albion said, witha look in his face that de- 
noted danger to some one. “Athalarie, lead the way 
to the torture chamber; we will finish this work at 
once, ere we can be baffled again. Ob, Athalaric, 
how you were capes by a woman!” 

The lieutenant led the way, meekly, and the others 
followed; Zorah, the doctress with fear and trem- 
bling, and Flayda, whose presence had been forgotten 
by all, cunningly, The wakeful guard, outside the 
torture chamber, removed the bolts, swung back the 
massive door and led the way into the chamber. A 
cry of alarm, first from him, then fromthe king and 
Athalaric, told that something was wrong within, 
The chamber was empty! 
Flavius had escaped! But how? by what way? 
Not by the door, for King Alboin knew that his guard 
was faithful, Surely, not through the massive blocks 
of granite forming the walls. Yet he was gone. 

“All is not lost; I must speak a minute with you. 
Lock this woman up for the present, for she must not 
escape,” shouted Flayda to the paralysed king and his 
lieutenant, 

Her instructions were obeyed. The poor woman, 
Zorah, was safely secured in an empty cell; Alboin 
and Athalaric listened to Flayda’s plans, and they 





figures approached her, her ravings became wilder. 








“ Ere to-morrow’s sun the victory will bo ours! 
Flavius will have met his fate!” 

Ah! this woman began to realise how much tho 
success of hefown life-plan rested on removing the 
armourer out of the way. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
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CHAPTER Xx. 
As the sun breaks through the dar'res 
So honour peereth in the vilest na‘ i fom, 
Shakespeare. 

“ Hern is food for you,” said Aldort, with a grin, 
speaking aloud. 

“Come,” replied Sir Edred, in a whisper, “I know 
not into what den I may have fallen, but your master, 
who seems to be inclined to befriend me, bade me be 
careful to converse in whispers.” 

“ Ay, he had not had time then to withdraw all if- 
discreet ears from this part of our noble fortress, and 
feared even the squeak of a mouse might betray his 
secret to those who must not know it. All is cared 
for now, and our fellows are feasting. I fear me 
my master has put his foot into a bad business in re- 
belling against that wily old Baron Hermann, Had 
Sir Fritz followed my advice he would have knocked 
the old fellow on the head when he rode into the 
Riders’ Court early this morning.” 

“ Then there isa quarrel between Sir Fritz and the 
baron ?” 

“Of course there is, since my master no longer 
desires to pay tribute to old Hermann, But it appears 
the old baron bas many strong friends among us, 
more than Sir Fritz imagined. So, while my master 
was away huntiug afier you, and trusting in the 
friendship of those he left with Baron Hermann, the 
latter was using his tongue and wit in getting up a 
strong party to retain him as chief. He is a wily old 
schemer ; 60, instead of being the prisoner of my mas- 
ter, he is threatening to have him hanged for per- 
mittiug Lady Van De Veer and your son to escape.” 

Of a has Baron Hermann against. my wife and 
son?” 

“Some secret cause of hate, of which I know no- 
thing, though | suspect my master does, Yet the old 
baron declares that since 20 diamonds were found on 
you—for he has been told that you were captured and 
slaiun—the diamonds must have been in the possession 
of Lady Van De Veer. Our fellows are enraged about 
the loss of the diamonds, and I doubt not the matter 
will end in a figit between my master’s friends and 
those of Baron Hermann. The old baron, too, has 
declared his belief that those who captured you may 
have found tie diamonds on you, and have hidden 
them, after sharing them among themselves. So 
there is no little clamour and suspicion everywhere.” 
“Where is the barun now ?” 

“He has seized and fortified the east.side of this 
fortress, and ihat includes the bestand strongest part. 
of it, as well as what we call our hall of revelry, 
and is now in that hall with his son, Black Senlis, 
and the greater part of such of our number as have 
come in. Others are comivg in continually, some 
adhering to my master, and some to the baron.” 

“ And your master ?” 

“ Sir Fritz is not idle. He has set up his own ban- 
ner on this side of the fortress; in fact, the fortress 
consists of two great divisions, east and west, with 
an immense court between them,” 

“ Your Riders are many in number, then ?” 
“There are at least three thousand active members 
of our honourable association,” replied Aldort, with 
agrin. “If the war we hear so much report of comes 
on against France, many of us will find service in the 
army, for we have a fairer life in such regular plun- 
dering, and no hangman’s noose before us. But let 
me attend to my business here.’’ 

Aldort then withdrew, the pillar receiving him in 
its niche and revolving with him. 

“J like not this state of affairs,” thought Sir 
Edred as he reflected upon the tidings he had just 
heard. “Sir Fritz said that the very existence of 
this prison of mine was known to but two—himeelf 
and this fellow whose face is one great grin. Now 
if that be true, and Sir Fritz and his fellow chance 
to be knocked on the head, what is to become of me? 
If by making a great clamour I might be heard, I shall 
be dragged out to be tortured by these thieves of 
the forest; and if Baron Hermann survive the im- 
pending affray, he will instantly put me to death; 
and if I fail to make known my presence here I shall 
starve to death, having no friend to bring me food 
and drink.” 

These bitter and gloomy meditations of our stout- 
hearted diamond merchant were interrupted by the 
return of Aldort with a great bundle of bedding, 
which he cast upon the pallet of straw, saying: 





belived her when she hastened away, exclaming : 
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great interest in your comfort. Iam sure he has im- 
prisoned you only to preserve your life from the hate 
of the old baron, who now offers an immense reward 
for the sight of your dead body, sinmee Sir Fritz re- 
fuses to produce it himself.” 

“My friend,” said the diamond merchant, who 
was of a very practical nature, “I shall not trouble 
my head with why your master sees fit to act as he 
does, nor why Baron Hermann desires my death. At 
what price do you value your services in the matter 
of freeing me from this prison ?” 

“What! play traitor to Sir Fritz? All the dia- 
monds you ever had, Sir Edred, could not make me 
false to him. I have very littlé wit, but what I 
have bids me cling tohim. There isa tie between 
us, of which I may not speak. So think not of ask- 
ing me again to try to set you free without his com- 
mand, You would only waste breath and anger me.” 

“There is then honour among thieves,” thought 
Sir Edred. “ Here is a thief by profession, a fellow 
who robs and cuts throats for a living, who cannot be 
bribed to set an honest man at liberty! I say, my 
friend,” he added, aloud, “what if, in this affray 
which you apprehend, both you and your master be 
knocked on the head?” 

‘Why, then that would be an end of hunger and 
thirst,” replied Aldort, with a grin. 

“TI fear it would be the beginning of my hunger 
and thirst,” said Sir Edred. “ As you and he alone 
know the way to this dungeon, or know that I am 
here, what would become of me, you two being 
dead ?”’ 

“ My faith! I have not thought of that!” 

‘But I have, and I am thinking of it now.” 

“Lam thinking that if we were dead, we should 
not care what became of anybody else. I'll speak to 
my master about it. Oertainly I dare not hint any- 
thing to any one else—not even to my mother,” he 
added, reflectively. 

“To your mother! Have all you thieves mo- 
thers? Should I ever write a history of thieves, let 
me not omit to state that they care for their mo- 
thers. Come, since it seems you have a mother, why 
not give her a hint of my existence ?” 

“ Because she is a mad woman.” 

At which reply the diamond merchant stared in 
amazement, and repeated the words: 

“A mad woman! It seems that these thieves not 
only have mothers but that their mothers are all 
mad women! Perhaps the mothers all have the 
same name also. My friend, is the name of your 
mother Sada Probstar ?”’ 

“Hal! have you ever seen her? Did you ever 
know her?” exclaimed the man, evidently startled. 

“ What! are you and Sir Fritz brothers ?” 

‘‘Ah,I see; he has been speaking of Sada Prob- 
star to you. Sol will say no more. I must leave 
you now. You now know the tie that binds me to 
be faithful to Sir Fritz. Our mother is the same, 
but our fathers were different persons. He has 
much wit. I have none, or very little. When I was 
born my mother was mad, I’ve heard; and she has 
been mad ever since, I may say, She shudders at 
sight of me, and she weeps at sight of him. Yet 
we are both her sons. I may say this, since you 
surprised the secret from me, but do not tell Sir 
I'ritz that I made free to speak of the matter to you. 
We are brothers, but by different fathers, and we 
are very different persons. My father, I have heard, 
was a man of very low degree, a very nobody, in 
fact, and though wedded to my mother in due form, 
was detested by her, Hence, no doubt, ber detes- 
tation of me. Well, he is dead—hanged for a thief !” 

“And the father of Sir Fritz?” 

“Was a noble lord, and that is all I can tell you, 
for neither ke nor I know more.”’ 

“Stay! I must speak of something that concerns 
me nearly,” cried Sir Edred as the man was about 
todepart. “ As you and Sir Fritz may be killed be- 
fore you are rid of Baron Hermann, do me the 
favour to store my prison with provisions, that I 
may survive you for a few days at least, during 
which time I may devise a means of escape. You 
should at least do this, since you desire not my 
death, and I shall be in a fair way to starve if you 
aad Sir Fritz fail me.” 

“It shall be done,” said Aldort, with his half- 
idiotic grin. “ But it will be starvation or death by 
discovery in the end, if I and Sir Fritz be knocked 
on the head.” 

“Tam not sure of that. At all events, I have no 
desire to be starved to death. The longer I live the 
better my chance for escape.” 

“You cannot escape from this prison,” said Aldort, 
bluntly. “Even were you to make your way out of 
it—and that is simply impossible—you would fall 
into the hands of your enemies, Even were you to 
make your way to the great vault below, you would 
find a hundred passages, and know not which one 
to take. But I must leave you, and s; ea with my 
raster,” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
Your narrow souls, 
If you have any, cannot comprehend 
How insupportable the torments are 
and noble soul made watine suffers. 


Which a 


In a moment after Sir Edred was alone again. He 
used the dim light of the sickly lamp to examine 
minutely the revolving pillar, which was now mo- 
tionless, and presented no place of opening in the al- 
cove. It returned not even a hollow sound to the 
_— which he dealt upon it with his iron-shed 

eel, 

“There is no way by which one in this cell can 
make this revolve,” muttered Sir Edred, after a care- 
ful examination. 

He gazed longingly at the small, solitary window. 
It was far too small to admit the passage of his 
head, even could he with his naked hands remove the 
heavy iron grating. 

Wearied at length, he threw himself upon the bed 
and slept. He knew not how long he slept, but when 
he awoke the lamp had burnt jout, and the cell was 
in total darkness. This pitchy darkness and its pro- 
found silence were exceedingly oppressive to the 
mind of the merchant, and he felt the horrible sen- 
sations of a man entombed alive. 

It was a great relief to his mind when, after a long 
per? “1 of melancholy thought, he heard the slight 
grating sound made by the pillar as it revolved, and 
a stream of light beamed in upon the darkness, re- 
vealing the half-idiotic face of Aldort as he came in, 

The man bore a lamp and a large basket of pro- 
visions. Sir Edred, eager to learn the secret of the 
revolving pillar, feigned to be sound asleep, and with 
one arm resting over his eyes covertly watched the 
movements of his visitor. 

The pillar having revolved so as to admit Aldort, 
remained with its opening towards the interior of the 
cell, showing @ tall and quite spacious alcove or 
niche, in which there was rovin for two or three per- 
sons to stand ereet. Within this niche was a stone 
statue of some saint, placed there, no doubt, to lead 
to the belief that the niche or closet had been con- 
structed for no other purpose than to recvive the 
stone image. 

Aldort placed the basket upon the floor, gazed 
keenly at the merchant, and stepped back into the 
niche. 

Sir Edred saw that he passed his left hand behind 
the image, and immediately the lower part of the 
pillar began to revolve, carrying the niche with it. 

“ To cause the pillar to revolve, one must stand in 
the niche and press upon some spring concealed in 
the back of the image,”’ thought Sir Edred. “Now, 
though I am unarmed, and this fellow is very strong 
and active no doubt, I might spring upon him sud- 
denly and master him. Having disabled him, I 
might get into the niche, find the concealed spring, 
and so be revolved with the pillar. But in that case 
where should be? What passage or apartment is 
beyond? There are two images exactly alike in ap- 
pearance, and two niches. But this one, which is in- 
tended to face the cell when no one is with the person 
confined, and to face the room, corridor, or whatever 
may be onthe other side when any one is here with 
the prisoner, has no secret spring by which it can be 
moved, so far as Ican discover. Only the image on 
the other side is fashioned with secret machinery. It 
appears to me that were I to stand in this alcove, I 
should be carried round to the place now occupied 
by the other when the other comes inward. It may 
be leaping from the frying-pan into the fire, but I will 
venture the trial.” 

As has been said, the stone image stood far back at 
the end of the niche. The latter was five feet deep, 
a little over six feet high, and two feet wide. There 
was, therefore, ample space for two or three men to 
stand erect in the alcove, and Sir Edred placed him- 
self within it, thinking : 

“I may have to wait for hours before that fellow 
visits the cell again ; yet, as he left his lamp, I think 
be is keeping his promise to place a good store of 
provisions within my prison, When he comes I 
shall undoubtedly be carried round and gain entrance 
into some apartment, wheave I may escape from this 
den of thieves.” 

So, commending himself to the protection of Hea- 
ven, the stout-hearted diamond merchant placed him- 
self against the stone image, and with the lamp at his 
feet, patiently awaited the next movement of the 
pillar. 

He had not stood thus many minutes when Aldort, 
with another basket of provisions, stepped into the 
niche on the other side J the great pillar of masonry, 
inserted his hand in an opening at the back of the 
stone image of that niche, and pressed the secret 
spring. 

There were several feet of masonry between Sir 
Edred and Aldort, aud any sound made by either 
could not have been heard by the other, except such 
sound as would be made by blows upon stone and 





mortar, until Aldort, by pressing the secret 
set in motion the machinery by which the lower part 
of the pillar was made to swing the niches round,, 
one into the place of the other, and this noise, as has 
ee was nothing more thana slight rasping 
sound, 

are noise again, Sir Edred said to him- 


self : 

“Ah! he has touched the -spring! The pillar is 
revolving!” 

It revolved slowly, and to Sir Edred’s amazement, 
and to the defeat of his bold purpose, as it revolved 
the stone image behind him, worked by the same 
power that moved the pillar, was pushed towards the 
entrance of the niche, and shoved the astounded dia- 
mond merchant bodily back into the cell. 

The image, being made to represent a saint in 
flowing garments, wide sleeves, and arms half ex- 
tended, swept Sir Edred back into his prison, as it 
and its heavy pedestal moved steadily to the mouth 
of the niche. 

The lamp, too, was carried back into the cell, but, 
being of bronze, was not broken, and, remained un- 
extinguished upon the floor. The pillar continued 
to revolve, and Sir Edred saw that the stone image 
had been contrived so as to render it impossible for 
a prisoner to be carried round with it, He surmised 
what was true, that it returned to its place at the 
— as soon as the latter was revolved from the 
cell. 

He retreated to his bed with a smile at his defeat, 
and in a moment after the revolving pillar swung 
Aldort into view and moved no more. 

Aldort placed his basket upon the floor, glanced at 
the overturned and sputtering lamp, took it up, looked 
at Sir Edred, and laughed hoarsely. 

He was a tall, robust fellow, with broad, harsh 
features, upon which was much shrewdness at times, 
though ‘his grin was very like the vacant smile 
of a half-idiot. Certainly there was nothing in his 
rude, savage face like the cold, haughty, ambitious 
expression of countenance usually characteristic of 
his half-brother, Sir Fritz. 

“So you have had a tussle with the saint,” he 
said, evidently comprehending what had passed 
“I meant to speak of his reluctance for company in 
his rambles, but forgot it. Ob, no! there is no es- 
cape for you in that manner, This pillar was con- 
trived by a mad sort of a fellow, more of a mechanic 
a robber, after Baron Hermann ceased to live 

ere.” 

“T was not led into this cell by the revolving pil- 
lar, was 1?” 

“ Certainly you were,” replied Aldort ; “for there 
is no other means of entrance. But yow were blind- 
folded, you remember, and led about this prison— 
which was once a corridor—from one end to the 
other, several times, to muddle your wits. Iam 
provisioning you, you see, for a month, at least.” 

“ What day is it ?” 

“ Day dawn of Saturday. You were led in here 
near sunset yesterday.” 

“ How has the night passed in the fortress?” 

“As two angry lions, each afraid of the other, and 
hating the other, might sleep in the same cage,” 
laughed Aldort. “I doubt not we shall have a 
crossing of swords and some pleasant throat-cutting 
before another sunset. Sir Fritz sends his regards, 
and bids me tell you that he bas not had time to visit 
you again, though he hopes to do so to-day. But I 
must now bring you in wine and water. Sir Fritz 
has commanded me to take no part in. any battle that 
may arise between him and the barons; but that 
may not be, since where fights Sir Fritz there shall 
be Aldort, his squire.” 

“ He commands you to release me if he falls ?” 

“ You have guessed rightly ; aud to give you this 
packet,” said Aldort, drawing one from his bosom 
to show it, and instantly replacing it. “ You are 
not to receive it yet. In case Sir Fritz falls, I am 
to give it to you. He seems to set great store by it. 
Now I can neither write nor read, which is a pity, 
for—” 

“My friend,” interrupted Sir Edred, “ give me 
your migd fora moment. Sir Fritz has commanded 
you not to join in any affray that may occur, and he 
has so commanded that in case he were to be slain 
you may give me that packet and see me well out of 
the forest. Is it not so?” 

* That is it.” 

“ But you intend to take part in the fighting, if 
there should be any ?” 

“If I eee Sir Fritz in any peril I shall hurry to 
his aid.” 

“And if you as well as he be knocked on the 
head? Thou art a fool.” 

“Of course 1am. Was not my mother mad when 
I was born? If I see Sir Fritz in peril and needing 
my arm, think youl should hold back that you, who 
are nothing to me, may be set free? Certainly never 
have I disobeyed a command of Sir Fritz in all my 
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life, but in this case I shall use my own discre- 
tion.” 

“Your discretion is that of a half-witted man,” 
cried Sir Edred; “and that of your master, as he 
means me service, is the same in confiding my fate 
to you.” 

“You may call me what you like,” said Aldort, 
with a scowl; “ but you must not revile Sir Fritz.” 

“It is clear enough,” thought Sir Edred, “and 
my fate is now in the keeping of an idiot. Man, I 
pray you gain me speech with your master, if but 
for a moment.” 

“T will see what can be done, after I bring in 
another basket of wine and a few jars of water,” 
said Aldort. “I marvel greatly that my master 
takes the interest in you he does. When I told him 
of your request that a good store of dried meats, 
wine, and the like might be furnished you, he bade 
me do so, if only to please you, and then gave me 
the command to regard you as my chief and brother, 
were he to fall into the hands of the old baron, or be 
slain. Ay, did he, and made me swear to obey. But 
I shall use my own discretion—my own discretion.” 
So saying, Aldort again left the cell. 

(To be continued.) 
Ey 


THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 


OR, 
THE HALF SISTERS. 
—_>——__ 
CHAPTER XIX. 

As we have said, Tim Fogarty, alias Murple, was 
in most wretched guise. 

During the fortnight which had elapsed since his 
hurried flight from the hotel in Dublin, after his re- 
cognition of Lame Bill, he had passed through the 
several stages of seediness and poverty, and now 
presented a strong family resemblance to the great 
tribe of beggars which infests all the Irish and Eng- 
lish cities. 

He was ragged and dirty, unshaven and unshorn, 
and this neglect of his personal appearance added to 
his usual sinister aspect. 

It was a wonder that even his mother had the 
courage and the affection to recognise and to claim 
him. It was no wonder that the smooth, mild-faced, 
gentle-seeming lawyer, scanning him so closely 
through mild, half-shut eyes, should deem him an 
emissary of the Father of Evil, and just the man of 
' others to assist him in carrying out his nefarious 
plans. 

Fogarty, or Murple, had not followed the circuitous 
route of flight laid out for him by Bassantyne, which 
had been devised to bring him at its close to Bally- 
connor. He had intended to follow it to the letter, 
had, indeed, gone to Drogheda, but here he had fallen 
in with some jolly ale-house frequenters, made their 
acquaintance, and remained to cultivate their society 
until his money was all spent in drinking and gaming. 
The end of the fortnight found him still at Drogheda, 
poor and penniless, his best garments disposed of 
for board, and destitution staring him in the face. 

At this crisis of affairs he had decided to write to 
Bassantyne to send him money, and was, indeed, on 
his way to a stationer’s to invest his last threepence 
in paper, pen, and a stamp for the purpose, when to 
his horror he encountered his old enemy, Lame Bili, 
face to face. 

Losing his courage utterly at this rencontre, and 
comprehending in an instant that Lame Bill was 
scarching for him, Fogarty turned and fled down the 
nearest street, darting into alleys and door-ways, and 
never resting until he had completely distanced Lame 
Bill, who had sprung after him in quick pursuit. 

The fugitive did not return to the inn where he 
had been lounging, but, with a wholesome horror of 
the law, with which Lame Bill was now associated 
in his eyes, he struck out for the open country, and 
made his way by slow and circuitous routes to Clon- 
dalkin, begging his food as he went, aud sleeping at 
night in rick-yards or under hedges. 

He had arrived at Clondalkin a half-hour before 
midnight on this night of Michael Kildare’s yisit to 
his ward. Atan ale-house, where he had halted to beg 
a drink, in the outskirts of the village, he had cau- 
tiously made inquiries for Mrs. Fogarty, and was 
told that she lived at Yew Cottage, a place he well 
knew as belonging to his aunt, Mr. Kildare’s city 
housekeeper. 

Then he had stolen with slow and creeping steps 
to Yew Cottage. The lawyer's horse and phacton 
were hidden in the shrubbery, and he did not detect 
their presence. No light showed from within the 
dwelling. 

“ The old Iady is asleep!” he said to himself as he 
stealthily crept up the steps. “ If I knock and arouse 
her, the neighbours may hear. Lame Bill may be 
watching in the neighbourhood. He may even be 





best way. Once in, I can find my way to the old 
lady. So here goes!” 

It was thus that he stole into the cottage like a 
burglar, and found himself, to his terror and amaze- 
ment, confronted, not only by his mother, but by the 
Dublin lawyer, whom he had formerly known, and 
whom he recognised in an instant. 

That his encourter with Mr. Kildare boded him 
no good he seemed to feel instinctively, for he tried 
desperately to break loose from his mother’s clinging 
embrace, treating her with a roughness which he 
might have bestowed upon Lame Bill himself. 

“ Let me go, will you?” he cried, half choked and 
wholly maddened. ‘Let go your hold, I say. Do 
you want to hang me?” 

He tore from his neck her long, stout arms, and 
was about to make his escape, when the lawyer 
gate closed and locked the door, withdrawing the 

ey. 

“What are you afraid of, Tim?’’ asked Mr. Kil- 
dare, in his soft, mellifluous tones. “Not of me, 
surely? I wouldn’t betray you for a thousand 
pounds. You are as safe with me as with your own 
mother!” 

Fogarty looked at the lawyer doubtfally and sul- 
lenly, with a treacherous expression in his eyes. As 
he had no money, he regarded a lawyer as his na- 
tural enemy. 

“T know all about you,” continued Mr. Kildare, 
fixing his cat-like gaze full upon the fugitive. “I 
know that you are an eseaped convict, and that the 
Dublin police, through some strange quarter, have 
got wind of your presence in the country. I know, 
too, that they are looking for you anda fellow-convict 
of yours—e scheming, murderous fellow, with the 
manners and looks of a gentleman. I know that a 
heavy reward is offered for this man’s capture and 


handle the reward money !” 

The fugitive breathed hard. A dangerous look 
appeared on his savage face. He worked his hands 
nervously. 

‘* You know too much !” he muttered. 

The lawyer smiled. 

“ Not so,” he answered. ‘I like a fellow of pluck. 
I like you, Tim Fogarty. You have only to say the 
word, and you and I can be friends, and on the best 
of terms. More than that; while I am protecting you, 
I can put you in the way of making a bit of money, 
say twenty pounds or so!” 

* The fugitive, still incredulous, stared at the lawyer 
with a greedy look in his eyes. 

“Listen to that now, Tim,” said Mrs. Fogarty. 
“His honour will protect you and give you twenty 
pounds for doing a bit of work—good luck to him! 
You'll do as he says, Tim dear?” 

“Is he in earnest?” asked Fogarty, doubtfully. 

“ Yes, I am in earnest,” declared the lawyer, with 
a sincerity the fugitive could no longer doubt. “I 
have got a little irregular sort of business on hand, 
and I want somebody to help me in it!” 

“Irregular, eh?” muttered Tim. ‘“ Well, I’m your 
man! I’m used to ‘irregular’ business, lam! Any- 
thing in the way of a house-burning? That's what 
I took my v’y’ge for, you may remember. Or would 
you want something that another chap owns? I’m 
good at lagging——” : 

“T'll tell you what I want, but not just yet,” said 
Mr. Kildare. “Just now you want food and drink. 
You look famished !’’ 

“TI am, very near,” asserted Fogarty. “I’ve had 
nothing to eat since noon!” 

“Then the first thing to be done is to give you 
some food,” said the lawyer. ‘Mrs. Fogarty, the 
shutters are closed in the parlour, and Tim and I will 
go in there and wait, while you bring up some sup- 

g 
As he spoke he opened the parlour door and passed 
into the room, taking the candle with him. 

Tim Fogarty, alias Murple, followed him. 

Mrs. Fogarty, muttering to herself, descended to 
the basement in the darkness, in search of another 
candle and food for her son. 

Left to themselves the two men, whose stations in 
life so widely differed—the one being a lawyer of re- 
putation, honoured, respected, and esteemed; the 
other being a runaway convict, and, like Cain, “ his 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him "—sat down, facing each other. 

And presently, without Kildare’s having revealed 
his plans, the two men had arrived at an understand- 
ing with each other, so far that Fogarty trusted the 
lawyer and felt at ease in his presence, and Kildare 
came to the conclusion that by playing upon the fears 
and the greed of the escaped convict he could mould 
him to his will. 

Mrs. Fogarty came up with another light, and a 
tray laden with cold meat, bread, and a bottle of ale, 
she having a weakness for Dublin porter and kindred 
beverages. 
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eating as if nearly starved. The lawyer watched 
him as he ate, and studied his countenance closely. 

“‘He has more of the animal in him than of the in- 
tellectual,” thought Kildare. ‘ Odd that there’s such 
a difference in families. There’s Mrs. Liffey, this 
fellow's aunt, who only needs fine clothes to blossom 
out as a lady. I could do worse than marry her, 
although I don’t intend to do that. And here’s Mrs. 
Fogarty, Mrs, Liffey’s sister, also a gentlewoman by 
birth, but of coarse nature and vulgar soul, ready to 
do anything bad for money. And here’s Mrs. Fo- 
garty’s son, who ought to be a respectable trades- 
man, or even an architect, like Mr. Liffey, or a pro- 
fessional man; and what is he? No street gamin 
grown to manhood could have greater aptitude for 
crime than Tim Fogarty; no street thief has a viler 
record than he. Perhaps, however, as far as I am 
concerned, it is just as well. If I were to marry Mrs. 
Liffey no one would ever need to know that this 
wretch Fogarty is her nephew. But I do not intend 
to marry her, and shall get rid of her when she ceases 
to be useful to me. So with this fellow. Meanwhile 
he can be very useful tome!” * 

None of these dark reflections, however, appeared. 
in the gentle, soft-featured face of the elderly lawyer. 
Instead, a benevolent smile glowed on his delicate 
visage, and he stroked his chin leisurely with ona 
small, white hand. 

Sitting there with that soft, benevolent smile, 
watching the famishing man at his repast, Michael 
Kildare might have sat for the picture of some great 
philanthropist, or might have served as a model for 
the incarnation of the virtue of philanthropy itself. 

Yet his soul was as black as that of the convict 
beside him, 

When Fogarty had appeased his hunger and cleared 
the tray, the lawyer said : 

“Now you may leave us, Mrs. Fogarty. Tim and 
I have business to talk over. You will have the rest 
of the night to talk with him, you know.” 

The widow assented, took up the tray and the 
extra light and withdrew, 

When the sound of her footsteps had died out of 
the hall, and Mrs. Fogarty had gone up to her own 
room, Mr. Kildare quietly locked the parlour door, 
and drew his chair close to that of the fugitive. 

“ Now let us understand each other, my friend,” 
he said. “I have got a big job on hand for you. 
You will have to work cautiously, and in disguise. 
When you shall have finished the job, I shall require 
you to leave the country—to emigrate, in fact !” 
“On twenty pound ?” 

“No; if the job is well done, you shall have 
enough to take you across the ocean and set you up 
in some decent business. But it must be understood 
that you will go.” 

“Oh, yes, Dll go,” said Fogarty, glibly, adding 
mentally that he would go down to Wicklow, and 
hide at Ballyconnor, where he would be just as safe 
asin America, ‘“ And now what is the business ?” 
The lawyer hesitated. He was not a man to put 
himself into the power of another; yet here it be- 
came absolutely necessary, for the futherance of his 
plans, to make a confidant in some sort of this man. 
After a little silence, spent in a close study of 
Fogarty’s countenance, Mr, Kildare drew still nearer 
to the fugitive convict, and said: 

“You may know, Tim, that I am an associate 
guardian of my young kinswoman, Lady Nora Kil- 
dare——” 


“ Yes, I know.” 

“ Another claimant has lately arisen to Point Kil- 
dare, and this new claimant is now the earl and in 
full possession——” 

“TI know that, too,” interrupted Fogarty, hastily 
and unguardedly. 

“Youdo? Ah, you saw it in the papers? It’s 
the great sensation of the day, that and Lady Kath- 
leen Connor’s singular and sudden marriage. They 
form the chief subject of conversation at every club, 
party, assembly, or ale-house, Every journal con- 
tains some allusion to these two sensations. High 
and low alike discussthem, The new Earl of Kil- 
dare will be the lion of the season, if he will only 
show himself. He is a handsome fellow, and worthy 
of his exalted position!” 

“ Is he at Kildare Castle now ?” asked Fogarty. 
**No, he is in Dublinon business. Isee him often. 
In fact, I wanted him to stay at my house, as I am his 
kinsman and am to be his lawyer, but he preferred an 
hotel. But toreturn to the point. My ward, Lady 
Nora Kildare, is now my especial charge, Sir Russel 
Ryan giving up his post with the loss of her pro- 
perty. It has been my wish that Nora should marry 
her cousin, but she refuses. She is an obstinate, 
self-willed creature, and has caused me much trouble.” 
“It’s the way of gals!” observed Fogarty, sen- 
tentiously. 

“She was so rebellious, in fact,” said the lawyer 
keeping a keen watch on his companion through his 





The fugitive took the tray on his knees and fell to 


sleepy-looking eyes, “that I was obliged to deal 
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harshly with her. In short, Fogarty, I brought her 
to this house four nights ago. And sho is upstairs 
at this moment, a helpless prisoner!” 

Fogarty nearly leaped from his chair. 

“In this house!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, in the dark room at the head of the stairs. 
She is poor, without money, and without friends. I 
have given out in Dublin that she is gone down to 
Ballyconnor. And—there is one thing more, Fogarty. 
The girl is in my way!” 

“In your way ?” repeated Fogarty, stupidly. 

“Yes. Don’t repeat every word I say, like a par- 
rot. Such words are not pleasant enough to bear re- 
petition, nor innocent exough to be often uttered. 
Remember the old saying, that ‘ walls have ears!’” 

“But if she is in your way, what will you do?” 

The lawyer replied, in a hissing whisper: 

“Remove her !” 

The eyes of the two men met fully. 

Then Fogarty fell to trembling. Through the mild, 
innocent mask of Kildare’s looks, he had gazed down 
into his very soul, and seen there a hideous and aw- 
ful purpose, coiling like a deadly hydra about to 
spring. 

“Oh, I can’t!” he said, tremulously. “TI ain’t so 
bad as that! Sheain’t harmed you. And she’s only 
a young girl, an innocent, helpless creetur! Oh, I 
can’t!” 

The lawyer half withdrew his hand from his inner 
coat pocket, and the gleam of an ivory-mounted 
pistol caught the escaped convict’s eye. 

“Refuse to obey my commands,” said Kildare, 
“and I will deliver you up to the police with my own 
hands. Or I will set them on your track, if you 
should promise to obey me and then make your escape 
to-morrow! You are in my power, Tim Fogarty, 
and you will have to do my bidding!” 

A steel-like gleam shot from Michael Kildare’s 
eyes, and the soft, full lips compressed themselves 
into an expression that struck terror to Fogarty’s 
soul. 

* “Oh, I don’t know what to do!” he muttered. “I’m 
a bad man, but not so bad as this! A poor, innocent 
young girl! What has she done, Mr. Kildare ?” 

“ She knows too mach!” 

Fogarty looked bewildered. 

“Tt is enough for you to know that I want her re- 
moved, and that I want you to remove her!”’ said the 
lawyer, softly. ‘‘ No scruples, Fogarty, unless you 
prefer to return to your Australian home. Do you 
sr You will obey, or go back. Which shall it 

r 
A cold sweat broke out on Fogarty's face. 

“T—I will obey!” he whispered. 

“That is well. Now listen to my plan.” 

He proceeded to unfold it, in a low, cautious whis- 
per, his hand on his pistol, his cat-like eyes full on 
the horror-stricken ones of his confederate. 

“You understand?”’ he said, at last, when he had 
concluded, 

“ Yes,” said Fogarty, hoarsely. 

“ The rest is easy. You will remain at this cot- 
tage, safely hidden, until to-morrow night. To-mor- 
row morning I will send you in a box a suit of decent 
clothes, a wig, and a beard. You will disguise your- 
self in them.” 

“But the boat? How am I to get the boat?” 

“ As soon as the disguise comes, put iton. Then 
go to Kingstown and charter a small sloop, of any 
description. Then return home. To-morrow: night 
the job I have ordered must be done, and you must 
do it alone! When it is done I will meet you here, 
say four and twenty hours later. Here is the money 
with which to charter a small vessel.” 

He took out his pocket-book and counted out ten 
sovereigns. Fogarty took them up greedily. 

The lawyer took a little further time in explaining 
his designs, and then took his departure. 

Fogarty went with him to the door and gave him 
egress, after which the fugitive crept up the stairs 
to his mother’s room, where the widow eagerly 
awaited his coming. 

Mr. Kildare softly descended the cottage steps and 
moved towards the shrubbery, where his horse and 
phaeton were in waiting. 

As he did so a woman’s figure emerged from the 
shadow of a clump of lilacs, creeping into a deeper 
shade of a garden hedge. 

= figure was that of Alleen Mahon, Lady Nora’s 
maid. 

Wan and wutn with much weeping, thin as a 
shadow, as an occasional gleam of light through the 
trees upon her face showed, Alleen moved with the 
stealth of a panther, her faithful, affectionate soul 
on fire to discover her lost young mistress, 

Since the night of Lady Nora’s disappearance from 
Mr. Kildare’s house in Dublin, Alleen had stayed on, 
undeceived by the plausible tale that her mistress had 
been sent for by Lady Kathleen Bassantyne, and 
that she had left in such haste tu obey the summons 
that she was obliged to leave her maid behind her. 





Day after day the faithful girl had watched and 
waited for some message from Lady Nora, and she 
had waited in vain. Then, becoming suspicions of 
the new Earl of Kildare, who called at the house 
daily, Aileen had written a letter to Lady Kathleen 
inquiring if Lady Nora were at Ballyconnor. 

To this letter Lady Kathleen replied: in wild 
alarm, saying that she had not seen her young step- 
sister since parting from her at the station in Dub- 


lin. 

The effect of this letter upon poor, pretty, faithful 
Alleen may be imagined. 

Almost wild with anxiety, she had written a letter 
to Lord O'Neil, and, being new to Dublin, had in- 
duced a fellow-servant to postit. This servant, the 
housemaid, had betrayed her to Mrs. Liffey, placing 
the letter in the housekeeper’s hands. 

Of course, the letter thus intercepted was read by 
the housekeeper and by the lawyer. Alleen was 
called up to the drawing-room, and while not per- 
mitting her to know that her letter had not been 
posted, Mr. Kildare threatened her with all the ter- 
rors of the law if she declared any suspicions that 
his story concerning his young kinswoman’s where- 
abouts was false. He then assured her anew that her 
young mistress was at Ballyconnor, and paying her 
her wages, dismissed her, ordering her to return to 
Point Kildare and to her father, who was still steward 
there, by the first train. 

Alleen left the lawyer’s house within the hour, but 
only to hide herself at a quiet inn in a humble quar- 
ter of the city. And then she began a system of 
espionage upon Mr. Kildare, and upon the new 
earl. 

While she was thus engaged, she remembered to 
have heard the housemaid who had betrayed her say 
once casually, that Mrs. Liffey was no better than 
other people, having a sister, as poor as any peasant, 
living out at Clendalkin, and having charge of Mrs, 
Liffey’s sole property, Yew Cottage. 

By some inspiration the girl had decided that day 
to pay Yew Cottage a visit, and had come out in a 
cab that evening, some hours in advance of the law- 


yer. 

Dismissing her cab at the street corner, she had 
come on to Yew Cottage, the name of which was in- 
dicated by a placard on the gate, and effected an en- 
trance into the grounds, where she had been lurking 
all the evening. 

As the lawyer at last made his egress from the 
cottage, the girl recognised him. 

Her joy at the recognition may be imagined. 

The sight of him at that place, at that hour, after 
her suspicions of him, she regarded as proof posi- 
tive that Lady Nora was within the dwelling. 

How her heart beat! How her face glowed there 
in the darkness of the hedge to which she retreated ! 

“My suspicions were right, after all,” she mur- 
mured. “That day I overheard some words between 
Mr. Kildare and Mrs. Liffey about my Lady Nora 
was a lucky day for me! Yet all they said was 
something about ‘ breaking her spirit.’ She refused 
to marry the new earl, I know. Mr. Kildare must 
have brought her here to Mrs. Liffey’s house to stay 
pon ohe gives in. My poor Lady Nora! My poor 

ora !” 

She waited until Mr. Kildare had departed, and 
until the sound made by the wheels had died out on 
the still night air. 

Then she arose and commenced to wander around 
the house, looking up at the windows with a yearn- 


ing gaze. : 

No light beamed from those upper windows. No 
a despairing face was agaiust the glass. 

“ Yet she’s in there—I know she is!” thought the 
——— girl. “I mustaeeher! I willseeher! But 

ow ” 

She tried the doors and the windows, in the de- 
speration of her affectionate zeal. All were fastened. 
Most of the windows were shuttered. 

“TI can’t get in,’’ thought the girl, at last, in her 
despair. “I shall have to go back to Dublin without 
seeing her. Perhaps it’s best so, for if I got into the 
house I might be discovered. I might telegraph to 
Lady Kathleen, but her husband might betray me to 
Mr. Kildare, Strange that Lord O’Neil did not 
answer my letter. I'll telegraph to him as early as 
I can, after reaching Dublin. By to-morrow night 
~ will be here. ‘To-morrow night my lady shall be 

ree,” 

Thus strengthening her sinking heart, the coura- 
geous girl reluctantly turned from the cottage, and 
stole from the grounds. Having paid and dismissed 
the cab on her arrival, nothing now remained for her 
but to walk back to Dublin, which she proceeded to do. 


CHAPTER XxX. 

Ar an early hour of the morning following Michael 
Kildare’s visit to Yew Cottage, as described in the 
preceding chapter, a box arrived at the cottage ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fogarty. . 





As the widow knew nothing of his and the law- 
yer’s plans, and was to know nothing of them, the 
fugitive seized the box on its arrival, and transported 
it to his own chamber, a small room upstairs at the 
rear of the house. 

Then he locked his door and unpacked the box. 

As he had been promised, it contained a full and 
complete disguise. 

Darkening his window and lighting his candle, Fo- 
garty proceeded to effect his toilette. 

Half an hour later he emerged from his room in 
the guise of a sailor, with garments that had seen 
wear, and which fitted their new owner easily. He 
wore @ sailor’s tarpaulin over a new brown wig. The 
scar on his forehead was not to be concealed, but his 
face was cleverly disguised by the’ addition of a 
short, full beard, brown in hue, and tangled and dis- 
hevelled enough to belong to the most careless sailor 
in existence. 

But for the scar on his forehead, his own mother 
might not have known him. 

As he came out, Mrs. Fogarty, who was lurking 
suspiciously near the key-hole of his room, uttered 
an exclamation which rang through the. hall, reach- 
ing even the ears of the young captive. 

“What does this. mean, Tim?” cried his mother, 
staring at him in amazement. 

“It means,” said Tim, coolly, “that the beagles 
are after me, and I’ve got to lie hid. A bit of a dis- 


guise is necessary, especially as I’m going out for a 
walk.’ 


“A walk! With the police looking for you? Are 
you crazy, Tim, dear? How will you lie hid if you 
go out for a walk?’ 

* You answer that,”returned Tim. “I’m not good 
at conundrums. Stand aside, old lady. Keep your 
weather eye open till I come back, which will be 
some time to-day.” 

“One word, Tim. Won't you tell me this morn- 
ing what Mr. Kildare wanted of you last night?” 
whined the widow, anxious to gain possession of her 
son’s secret, 

“Nevera word! Let me alone, can’t you? This 
is a purty welcome home after years of roamin’! 
Hold your tongue now! I’m off!” 

He pushed by her rudely, descended the stairs, and 

from the house. He traversed the grounds 
cautiously, and peered out over the palings into the 
street. 


There was no sign of Lame Bill, or other detec- 

w Gpaning tha getay tbo egitivn antes 
e gate, the ve out. 

Relying u whis disguise, he proceeded boldly to 
a place he remembered as having years before 
kept horses on hire. He found that horses were still 
to be had here, and he hired one, mounted him, and 
set off for Kingstown at a gallop. 

The ride across country, through pleasant villages 
and hamlets, was without incident, and in due time 
he arrived at Kingstown, stabled his horse, and 
strolled out upon the great granite pier which is justly 
the pride of the pleasant seaport town. 

The mail packets from Liverpool and Holyhead 
were just steaming into the harbour. ‘There was a 
throng of people on the pier; ladies promenading 
and watching for the packet, people expecting the 
arrival of friends, men on business, sailors, fisher- 
men, children, vendors of small wares, and those 
pests of seaport towns, beggars in multitudes. 

The harbour was thronged with sails. Fogarty 
strolled out to the extreme end of the pier, and ex- 
amined the various vessels with a critical eye. 

Presently he marked a small, neat sloop, new and 
clean, which was of the sort usually kept on bire for 
the use of visitors to the town, or for pleasure parties. 

The only man on board this sloop was a weather- 
beaten old sailor, who was sunning himself on a pile 
of ropes. 

Fogarty caught this man’s gaze and beckoned to 
him. The man called to him, demanding what he 
wanted. 

“I want to come aboard,” replied Fogarty. 

The sloop-master arose, drew up kis anchor, and 
convoyed his vessel to the pier. 

As it came near, Fogarty, who was an expert 
sailor, caught a rope flung to him, and sprang aboard. 

“ All alone 2?” he asked. : 

* All alone!” growled the sloop-master. ‘ Want 
to be taken off to a vessel?” 

“No, I want to hire your sloop for a day or two, 
for a run to Scotland,” said Fogarty, who had 
thought much on his morning’s ride, and had got 
his lesson by heart. “I shall want her to-night, to- 
morrow, and to-morrow night. You shall have her 
by the second morning. What will you take for the 
loan of her?” 

“Want me too?” asked the sloop-master, doubt- 
fully. 

«Not you, old man,” said Fogarty, with a glance 
down at his sailor garments. “ I’m a sailor myself, 
you see.” 
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“Ts it for smuggling ye want it ?” 

“No, Is it blind ye are, captain?” asked Fo- 
garty, with a leeranda laugh. “Did ye never run 
after the petticoats, man? There's a gal in the case 
—bless her! And there’s an ugly old stepfather to 
the fore, and he don’t like sailors, more’s the pity, 
and he won't have one at no price for a son-in- 
law.” 

“He might do worse,” ejaculated the sloop-master, 
touched in a tender point.. “The b’yes that wear 
the blue jackets are b’yes for me!” 

“So my lass says,” said Fogarty, leering, “my 
name is Jim Doolan, and my likes the name 
and wants to share it. So it’s Scotland and a Scot- 
tish wedding, and a fig for old Flaherty! It’s ten 
pounds I'll give you for the use of your sloop for the 
time I’ve mentioned.” 

“Tin pounds! That’sabigsum. I'll doit. But 
what if you shouldn’t come back with ‘the boat?” 
added the sloop-master, suspiciously. 

“ Yeo want security ?” 

The sloop-master aesented. 

Fogarty reflected. The lawyer had forgotten to 
provide for this emergency, and this want of provi- 
ion was likely to baulk their plans. 

Presently a bright idea occurred to the fugitive. 

“ How would a watch suit you?” he asked. “A 
real gold ginewine watch ?” 

“That would snit me. I would take itas security.” 

“Then, to make you look sharp and lively, I'll 
give you five pounds now in advance. To-night, at 
midnight, be off the pier at Black Rock, and I’ll be 
there with thespirloen, the other five pounds, and 
the gold watch. ye mind? At midnight, off the 
pier at Black Rock,’ 

“T'll be there,” said the sloop-master. 

Fogarty drew out and gave the captain five sove- 
reigns, being careful to display the fifteen he had 
temaining. Then, having made the impression he 
desired as a spendthrift sailor-lover bound on an 
elopement to Scotland with « willing maiden, he 
deaped on the pier, and hurried shoreward. 

A few minutes later he was in the saddle again, 
and on his return to Clondalkin. 

“So far I’ve done as Mr. Kildare commanded,” he 
said to himself as he left the town, striking out into 
the country. “ He told metoengage a sloop. Done. 
He told me to get rid of the master. Done, He told 
me to get the girl aboard to-night. That I shall do. 
He told me, when I got her well out, say in the mid- 
dle of the channel, to push her overboad, and leave 
her to her fate. I know a trick worth two of that! 
We'll see what my trick amounts to. Clever story I 
told that innocent old sloop-master! But better let 
him think that it’s a wedding that’s up than to get a 
hint of the truth. A wedding, ha, ha! A queer 
kind of a wedding that’s nigh being a wake!” 

He laughed grimly, and hurried on over the plea- 
sant roads, past villas, estates, and demesnes, past 
abbeys and priories, churches and wayside shrines, 
past ere a aA ery dwelt the sad-browed, 
patient-eyed, stolid-faced peasantry—past fields, com- 
mons, hills, and all the varied eatlese of the country 
in the environs of Dublin. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon, when, 
having returned his horse to its owner, and taken a 
roundabout way home from the stable, to avoid being 
‘followed, he entered the gate of Yew Cottage, strolled 
up the path, and entered the dwelling. 

Mrs. Fogarty was in the basement, and he went 
down to her and procured his dinner, which had 
been kept for him. 

Eluding all the widow’s inquisitive and insinuating 
queries, he went up to his room, and remained there 
till evening. 

About dusk he came down to his supper. Then 
-he sauntered about the garden and smoked a pipe, 
‘after which he retarned to the house and to his 
mother’s sitting-room in the basement. 

_ “IT believe I'll go to bed,” he said, yawning, know- 
ing that his mother had a great weakness for early 
hours. “ It’s sleepy I am——” 

“Surely you won't go to bed, Tim, without telling 
me the secret betwixt you and Mr. Kildare?” 
wheedled his mother, laying her skinny hand on his 
‘shoulder. 

“Tl tell you in the morning,” said Fogarty. “ The 
dawyer said I wasn’t to tell, but I'll tell you in the 
morning sure, if you'll keep the secret,” 

“I will,” cried the widow, eagerly. 
Lady Nora, Tim?” 

“Yes; don’t be asking me more now. 
know in the morning.” 

Breaking from his mother’s detaining clasp, he took 
up his light and ascended to his own room. 

j Mrs. Fogarty lingered to take what she termed “a 
sip” of porter—a pint bottlefal—and soon after she 
went up to pay her captive a visit and to convey to 
her the scanty rations of bread and water. 

Half an hour later she secured the door of Lady 
Nora’s cell,- put the key in her pocket, and went 


“Isit about 
You'll 





to her own room, which, as was her habit, she left 
ajar. 

In the course of an hour more she extinguished 
her light and went to bed. 

Before ten o’clock the house was wrapped in silence 
and in darkness. 

The clock in the hall-way had struck ten, when 
Fogarty’s door softly opened and he came out with 
muffled feet, his shoes in his hands. 

He set down his shoes and crept to his mother’s 
door, listening. 

The sound of snoring came from within, The 
— was asleep, and giving loud evidence of the 
act. 

“Good!” thought Fogarty, “Now for the key of 
oo hed the door widely, 

e pushed open the more , and peered 
into the dusky chamber. 

As he expected, he saw in the very centre of the 
floor his mother’s. day garments. Upon the top was 
— brown a i. din 

6 crept. the reom, too the and 
sought setae. The key on in it, He took 
the key, crept back to the hall, closed his mother’s 
door, and stealthily moved to the door of the dark 
room, 

The prisoner within was astir;, moving 
with sheer eeauee step abont her cell.. 

“Tf I go in sudden, I'll scare her, and: the fat will 
be in the fire,” he thought.. “Iimust:prepare her to 
see me!” : 

me and put hiemonthto the keyhole, 

‘Lady 
hardly louder than: thie; 
wind. 

There was a startin thedark room, Low andun- 

door. 


steady ste approached the, 

“ be me Pit?’ Lady Norm asked} lowly, fearfully, 
eagerly. 

““Whisht! Not a word) or you'll awaken the.old) 


woman! it’s a friend!” 

There was a low, eager gasp; as of hope. 

“A friend!” whispered the sweet, eager voice 
within. “A friend, did you say ?” 

“Yes, my lady. Hush, now. I’m coming in!” 

He put the key in the lock, turned it, opened the 
door softly, and stood on the threshold. 

The poor young captive met him face to face. It 
was too dark for her to see the gleam of his eyes, 
the glow on his face—too dark for him to see how 
trembling and pale and eager she was, 

She put her hand on his arm, 

“ Who are you?” she asked. 

“My name is Tim Fogarty. I’m son of the old 
woman who keeps this house——” 

The girl sighed heavily. 

“ Her son!” 

“Yes, my lady, I came home from sea last night. 
I’m only a rough sailor, my lady, but, rude and un- 
couth as I am, I have got a sailor’s heart. I’ve found 
cut, my lady, that you were shut up here against 
your will, and says [ to myself, ‘ Blow me, Tim Fo- 
garty, if I’ll stand by and see an innocent young gal 
harmed!’ ” 

“ He talks kindly,” the girl said to herself. 

“My mates know I won't never see injustice done, 
not even toa lame kitten! I’ve watched till the old 
lady is asleep, and have stolen this key,” continued 
Fogarty, fluently, “and I am going to help you es- 
cape. Softly now, my lady. Are you ready for a 
journey?” 

“T can be in a moment,” said Lady Nora, almost 
persuaded that she was dreaming, and that she would 
presently awaken to find herselfinher cell. “Ihave 
but to put on my hat and wrappings.” 

“Tet me bring you a light,” said Fogarty. 

He hastened to his room and returned with one. 

By the light thus furnished, Lady Nora and he 
surveyed each other. 

There was little of the prepossessing in Fogarty's 
appearance, yet, thanks to his false beard and sailor 
garb, he looked like a sturdy, honest, respectable 
sailor. 

Sailors, as Lady Nora reflected, are celebrated for 
their kindness of heart. 

The scar on his forehead, which gave a sinister 
cast to his eyes, was scarcely marked by the young 
girl. i 

Any one who came to rescue her must necessarily 
seem to her an angel of goodness, 

She hastened to put on her cloak and hat, and to 
gather up a few articles of her own which she desired 
to take with her. 

Fogarty watched her at her task. He had seen 
some noble ladies, Lady Kathleen Connor among 
others, but he had never seen a being so beautiful, 
so spirited, so lovely as Lady Nora. Her bright 
looks and dainty ways struck him as something he 
had never seen in any person before, and he regarded 
her as one might regard some glorious bird of para- 


” he _and the sound was | 
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dise, 


“She’s magnificent!’’ he thought. “But Lord 
Kildare would be welcome to her for all me. I'd ra- 
ther have her maid Alleen for my wife. Like to like, 
that’s my motto!” 

The preparations of Lady Nora were soon com- 
pleted. Her small hat with its scarlet bird’s wing 
was perched above her forehead, and her sacque but- 

over her chest. Then, with a waterproof cloak 
on her arm, she turned to Fogarty, requesting him 
to-lead on. 

He extinguished the light, took up his shoes, and 
led: the way downstairs. 

Lady: Nora followed him swiftly, and almost as 
noiselessly as a shadow. 

The front door was locked, bolted, and chained. 
Fogarty led) the way to the rear entrance, undid the 
fastenings, and the two eg out. into the garden. 

It was a wild, weird nig’ Heavy masses of low 
lying clouds swept rapidly over the face of the 
heavens, while the stars olmened fitfully through 
the rifts, Between them, The wind sighed mourn- 
fully, like: a wailing spirit, throngh the tremulous 
branches of the acacias which grew. by the garden 
path. Lady Nora, however, heeded not the sombre 
surroundings. She gazed around her with a swell- 
a heart and looked up at Fogarty as a bene- 

‘actor. i 

“Oh, hiow can I ever thank you?” she said, bro- 
kenly, 
bet me take you to a placeof safety, my lady. 
That: is. all the reward [-want. Where would you 


pet sot Oh, I am very friendless, 
A a guardian who lives in Eng- 
land. just man, and amhonest one. I must 
goto him!” 


“ Your can sail from Kingstown on to- 

morrow’s * said Fogarty, with apparent sym- 

. “Ti take you to Kingston, my lady. It’s 

not far from where my boatis lying. I left my sloop 
at Black Rock, my lady——” 

“A sloop! Do you own one?” 

“Yes, my lady. I own her, and run her up and 
down the coast on excursions and trips, and now and 
then I take a party over to Liverpool——” 

Lady Nora interrupted him eagerly. 

“Oh, Mr. Fogarty!” she cried, in her eager, pas- 
sionate voice. ‘“ You must know that my guardian 
and kinsman, Mr. Michael Kildare, shut me up in 
this house! It was he who heldme prisoner. Your 
mother will detect my escape in the morning, and 
will send a message tohim! He will be at Kings- 
stown before the boat goes out, and will bring me 
back! He is my guardian, and has the right to con- 
trol my movements. Ob, Mr. Fogarty! Take me 
to Liverpool in yoursloop! Let us start to-night be- 
fore my guardian learns of my escape! I have money 
in my pocket. For the love of Heaven, befriend 
me!” 
She clasped his arm in her earnestness. She looked 
up into his face with eager, pleading eyes. 

Fogarty appeared to be touched by her appeal. 

“T’li doit! Shiver my timbers if that landshark 
shall get hold of you!” he cried, in his best nautical 
style. “You shall be in England ahead of the 
packet, and along of your other guardian, while this 
one is searching high and low for you !” 

The young girl expressed her gratitude in earnest 
tones. 

Jest wait here, my lady, while I go into the 
house for a basket of provisions. We may have a 
long sail if the wind ain’t right,” said Fogarty. 

He went back into the house, soon returning with 
a basket of food. This he carried on his arm, and 
the two stole along the garden to the front gate. 

“T’ve got to go for the horse and trap,” said 
Fogarty. “I engaged it to be here just at ton, and 
it’s behindhand. Ah! here it comes!” 

Lady Nora retreated into the shadow of a tree, as 
a vehicle, drawn by a large, powerful horse, came up 
and halted at the gate. 

The driver, a youth of twenty, sprang out, 
giving the reins to Fogarty. 

The pretended sailor tossed him a half-crown, and 


Mr. F 


said: 
“ All right, my fine fellow. Youshall have your 


? 


horse in the morning.’ 

The driver nodded assent and hurried away. 

Lady Nora then emerged from her concealment, 
and was assisted into the vehicle by Fogarty, who 
was very courteous in his réle of gallant deliverer. 
He sprang in after her, touched up his horse, and 
they went swiftly down the street. 

“Free! free!’ said the poor young Lady Nora, in 
a very ecstasy of joy. 

Alas! she did not know what was before her! If 
she could but have read the heart of the villain at 
her side! 

(To be continued.) 
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[THE MARQUIS OF LORNE.| 


THE HOUSE OF ARGYLL. 


THOSE excellent persons who imagine that every 


departure from the rules laid down for our guidance 
by our wise forefathers must needs end in the most 
disastrous consequences have recently been study- 
ing the history of England, and frightening them- 
selves unnecessarily with the doleful stories of the 
marriages made in bygone days between English 
princes and English subjects. They have propounded 
weighty theories concerning the influence exercised 
by the Woodvilles, the Nevilles, the Howards, the 
Seymours, and other great houses who have achieved 
the dangerous honour of a royal alliance, and have 
predicted vague but dreadful results as likely to 
flow from the projected nuptials of the Princess 
Louisa. On the other hand, those equally wise and 
admirable people who think that the simplest actions 
of life initiate radical and lasting changes are just 
as certain that the coming marriage is the precursor 
of an absolutely new system, in which the past, with 
its noble traditions, will be lost sight of altogether. 

The history of the House of Argyll is by no means 
inferior to that of the royal family with whom it is 
about to be allied. According to Camden the pedi- 
gree of the Campbell family is derived from the 
ancient Kings of Argyll, who flourished in the sixth 
century A.D., 300 years before Scotland became a 
kingdom. It is hardly necessary to assume the accu- 
racy of this wonderful theory, but it is sufficient to 
say that in the reign of Malcolm Cean Mohr, i.c., 
Bigheaded Malcolm, the contemporary of our Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the surname of Campbell was 
first adopted by the clan. And this highly respect- 
able amount of antiquity is surely enough for any 
sane nobleman in the land. The first of the family 
who is mentioned in history is a Sir Gilespick 
Campbell, Knight, whose son, Sir Colinmore Camp- 
bell, was summoned to Berwick in the year 1291 in 
order that he, with the other notables of Scotland, 
might decide upon the rival claims of Baliol and 


, Bruce to the Crown. In 1457 the earldom of Argyll 
| was created by James the Third of Scotland in 
| favour of Colin Campbell. 

The eighth Earl of Argyll was a paxtisan of King 
| Charles the First, and adhered to the royalist cause 
| for some time after the king was beheaded. He 
officiated at the coronation of King Charles the 
Second at Scone on the Ist of January, 1651, and 
with his own hands placed the crown upon the king’s 
head. But he afterwards deserted to the Parlia- 
mentary side, and himself proclaimed Cromwell Pro- 
tector in Scotland. . For this offence he was tried, 
condemned, and executed after the Restoration. He 
was beheaded at the old Cross of Edinburgh on the 
25th of May, 1661, where, afterwards, the ninth earl 
suffered the same fate by the order of James the 
Second, on the 30th of June, 1685. It was not tobe 
wondered at that these two executions, following 
each other, alienated the Campbells from the House 
of Stuart, and we find them ever afterwards amon 
the warmest supporters of the principles rate | 
upon at the Revolution of 1689. The House of Ar- 
gyll did more, perhaps, than any other of the great 
families of Britain to fix the Elector of Hanover upon 
the throne of this kingdom. 

Fourteen titles and six hereditary offices are the 
present property of the Dukes of Argyll, to say no- 
thing of three dormant peerages still held in abey- 
| ance in the family. The present duke, in addition 
| to this wonderful lot of inherited splendour, is, by 
| virtue of his position as Secretary of State for 
India, the responsible ruler of nearly two hundred 
millions of human beings, and it is difficult to ima- 
gine what he could desire in the nature of power 
and dignity that he has not already. He is well 
known as an author, and although he does not 
shine as a legislator is still always sound, steady, 
and sensible in his counsels. He has held varions 
political appointments; was Lord Privy Seal in 
1853, and Postmaster-General in 1855. His mar- 
riage in 1844 with the eldest daughter of the late 
Duke of Sutherland has been ‘blessed with nine 











children, of whom the eldest, John Gore Edward 
Henry Douglas Sutherland Campbell, is the for- 
tunate young nobleman who has succeeded in in- 
ducing the Princess Lonisa, to stay in her own coun- 
try instead of going off to Germany to become a 


serene highness. 
This lucky Lord of Lorne, who is only just twenty- 
wr ee rs) ‘ ee been slvendy Siated ~ 

ublic life, and is at present private secretary to 

is father. He will, no doubt, be able to make use 
of the proverbial s 8 of his family, and with 
the experience he must needs acquire in this posi- 
tion he will fit himself for his future post, which is 
likely to be of a viceregal character. Ireland is 
named as the most probable scene of his future 
life, and it is indeed highly desirable that the some- 
what seedy splendours of the Lord Lieutenancy 
should be merged in the real dignity of a royay 
residence in that beautiful country. 

There is a curious old black-letter ballad in the 
Roxburgh collection which tells of the wooing of a 
— wort who married a French Low ger ga 
ter, as it is very scarce, very very 
ancient, dating back to the sixteenth century, it is 
likely that the following extracts will be 
The song.in question is called “A pretty ballad of 
the Lord of Lorn and the false steward,” to be sung 
to the tune of “ Green Sleeves.” It begins : 

There was a worthy Lord of Lorn, 
A lord of high 

He sent his son unto the school 
To learn civility ; 

He learned more in one day 


U : 
“In faith, thou any honestest bey 
That ever I did see !” 

The boy accounts for his good qualities by sa 
“My father is the Lord of Lorn and I his chis 
perdye,” and the schoolmaster, not thinking it right 
toretain such a prodigy of learning, sends him 
home to his who evidently does not expect him 
so soon, and hardly knows what to do with such a 
clever child when he has him. 

“ What tidings dost thou bring, my son, 
F ay = — so hastily ?" he said, 

m-. on ” he sai 
“That right well liked should be: 


There's neer a book in all Scotland 
But I can read it truly.” 
* » = 


. * 
* This is good tidings,” said the lord, 
“In the place where I do stand ; 
My son, thou shalt to France, to learn 
‘The speeches of that land.” 
“Who shall go with him ?” saith the wife, 
“Husband, we have none but he !’’ 
’ said he, ‘*my head steward, 
He hath ever been true to me.” 
Matters being thus settled, the Lady of Lora 
gives the steward a thousand pounds to pay expenses 
with, and the clever boy and the crafty steward go 
off together. By the time they have been three weeks 
in France, the steward gives the boy so little to eat 
and drink that he is fain to try to get water from 
a stream, which his guardian attempts to tip him 
into while he drinks. The boy begs his life pitifully, 
and the steward ends by granting his petition, on 
condition that he never tells the tale, and con- 
ceals himself for everfrom the world. ‘This the 
young lord swears to do, and fora long time keeps 
his oath. It chances, however, that the duke’s 
daughter notices him, and admires him very much, 
as young ladies it seems did admire handsome strip- 
lings in those days. She begs himof her father for 
a page; but the father, who has promised her in 
marriage to the disguised steward, won't hear of it. 
The enamoured young lady watches the handsome 
boy until one day she hears him upbraid a horse 
that has bitten him for hurting a lord’s son. She 
asks what he means at once, of course, and when 
he replies that an oath forbids him to tell, she, with 
that ready wit characteristic of her charming sex, 
says: 
“* Tell to the horse thy tale, and so 
Thy outh shall saved be.” 
And while he told the horse the tale 
She wept right tenderly. ; 
Can’t you guess the rest—orange blossoms—right- 
ful heir—virtue triumphant—villain unmasked ? 
Oh, perhaps you would like to know what-happened 
to the villain 
First they did him half hang, 
Then took him down anon; 
And then they put him in boiling lead, 
And then was breast aud bone. 
The villain having received this wonderful measure 
of retribution, the wedding feast went on for three 
quarters of a year, Five sets of musicians played 
without resting night or day, and a company of 
Italian singers, with equal perseverance, on 
singing until the hundred tuns of wine the French 
king gave at the marriage were all emptied. Pro- 
bably it was at this feast that, after every possible 
toast had been honoured, they hit upon “ God bless 
the Duke of Argyll” 
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THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


PuMveRent ae wir rtarensa 


CHAPTER xxIxX 
In this wild world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and distress'd, 
Crabbe. 
_In a few moments the princess overcame her emo- 
tion sufficiently to resume the perusal of the bishop’s 
narrative, which ran as follows : 

“Madame, it was a great joy to me when you be- 
came an inmate of my house; the adoration which 
circumstances denied that I should show to my 
prince I have dared to. pour upon his daughter. 
Since the day in which you put the diamond collar 
in my hands, and said ‘I trust you!’ I have lived 
but to serve you. When dangers began to gather 
round you I suffered with you. When you presented 
to Lord Edgar Berney, as a mark of favour, the 
opal ring which was similar to the one I wore in my 
bosom, and which bore the initial of the Princess 
Charlotte inside, I was overwhelmed with alarm. 

“If that ring came to be examined by any one 
who knew the events which had taken place at 
Briigen, your chance of concealment would be gone. 

‘* Also, for the first time, I began to fear for my- 
self. If the opalring which Prince F—— had given 
to me were by any chance discovered with me, I 
might be identified with Blaise and recaptured. 
With a prophetic dread of this result, and in mo- 
mentary panic, I hid the ring in the ebony casket, 
with the diamond collar. It was on this occasion 
that Gretchen, coming upon me in the midst of m 
alarm, learned, what she had long suspected, that 
knew the person of Princess Frederica. When 
Tyrrol, in his presumptuous madness, told you what 
he considered your true history, putting you in the 
place of the Baroness Christiana Eberstein, accus- 
ing you of your own murder, and of stealing your 
own jewels, I formed, while he was speaking, a plan 
for your escape, 

“T saw how easily I might put myself in your 
place, and take the conscquences of stealing tho 
diamonds, without revealing your secret. It would 
be but the expiation which had been delayed for 
twenty years. Tyrrol said that Count Hoffman and 
Friedrich Werter were the officials who were sent to 
apprehend you, I knew that Hoffman would recog- 
nise your highnese— therefore you mustescape. I 
thought it likely that Werter, who was once a com- 
rade of mine, would recognise me as Blaise the out- 
law—therefore I must remain. We were disap- 
pointed in our first attempt at flight, but, thanks to 
the courage of your brave friends, you safely slipped 





[T¥RROL’S FATE.] 


from the net at last, and have left, I trust, the dan- 
ger for ever behind you. 

‘* Princess Frederica is believed to be dead ; Baron- 
ess Eberstein also been announced as dead; 
the search is stopped since the diamond collar has 
been recovered, and the two females of the three 
who fled from Brii @ year ago—the supposed 
Miss Usingen and Gretchen Gottsched will be no 
longer persecuted. Your highness is thought to be 
Miss Usingen. As longas you remain in England 
you may be considered safe. If my Lord Berney 
would conceal the opal ring, an important clue would 
be removed. 

“ When madame graciously elects to change her 
name, and became a wife, her Court will have lost 
her for ever unless she choose to present herself of 
her own free will. Madame, on the presump- 
tion of an implied advice from me; it is for your 
highness’s safety. Obey the dictates of your heart 
and wed the English lord, who has proved himself a 
prince at heart, though no royal blood runs in his 
veins. I have been wrong to consider it such a més- 
alliance ; you will be happier thus than as the wife 
of the imperial crown prince, waiting upon the steps 
of the throne for a dignity which, with such a hus- 
band, would break your tender heart. 

“ Madame, I have ventured to leave such property 
as I have to you. My lawyers have my commands. 
oe, to you I commend my poor ; they are loved 

y me. 

“ Madame, I implore you to forgive me my many 
presumptions towards my blessed prince’s daughter. 

** You have called me your friend, your benefac- 
tor !—I, the felon Blaise ! 

“You see, madame, why I never touched your 
hand except when you graciously put upon me the 
honour. I felt that the hands of Blaise might never 
touch a princess; that the once blasphemous lips 
of Blaise dare never kiss the pure hand of a lady. 
Madame, the honour of having you under my roof 
crushed me. I felt my deceit—my hypocrisy. I 
used to say to myself: ‘ Wretch! she would not 
deign to look upon you if she knew who you were.’ 

“Beloved princess, I shall dic with joy in my 
soul, for I have served you as befitted felon 
whom your father saved. I humbly es my duty at 
your feet, and sign myself that man whose debt of 
gratitude will be paid anon. Buaiss.” 

Wrapt in solemn contemplation, the princess 
sank back on her couch, and the book fell into her 


lap. 

Now she knew the greatness of the man who had 
been called so vile. Now she knew the mystery of 
that life which had been laid down for hers. 

She could weep no more, Tears should not be 
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shed for such a man as this. An unconquerable- 


exultation animated her spirit. She triumphed with 
him who had put sin and shame under his feet, and 
risen a glorified soul. 

There was something spirit-stirring in the spec- 
tacle. She was intoxicated, as it were, with ad- 
miration. 

She looked beyond the mist and the gloom of 
earthly regrets, and saw her bishop crowned in 
Paradise, 

She only murmured “Thank Heaven!’’ and 
handed the volume to her maid, with a sign to her 
to read it aloud, and relapsed into the rapturous 
trance again. 

Gretchen, kneeling upon the floor, as she would 
have done had the writer been a saint instead of 
blood-stained Blaise, the outlaw, read in the ears of 
the astonished Lord Berney the sublime story of 
how the bishop’s debt was paid. 

The last uration of the poor felon had been 
read, and Lord Berney, alone except for Gretchen, 
was kneeling humbly before the princess whom he 
had aspired to wed. She had drifted far beyond 
his reach, he feared, and he contemplated the pre- 
sumption of his hopes With shame. But he was 
scarcely thinking of himself then, with the history 
of the noble man who had died ringing in his ears. 

Actuated by the same loyalty which inspired the 
lady’s personal attendants to suffer for her sake 
mm 4 griefs and dangers, Lord as ir J was only 
anxious to throw himself in the dead bishop’s place, 
and to guard her interests, without thought of re- 


ward. 

But Princess Frederica had already shown that 
she was not the passiénless and frivolous being 
which the restrictions of a Court so often produce. 
Her vivid sensibility, her energetic nature, and 
above all, her tender heart, had brought her through 
the pomps and formalities of a royal training with 
scarcely any deterioration of those qualities which 
had made her so charming to those who suspected 
not her illustriousness, 

Beyond that majesty which became her so well, 
this fugitive princess was in every respect as en- 
chantingly simple-minded as the most artless vil- 
lage maiden; and her natural generosity of tempe- 
rament soon swept away the barriers which Lord 
Berney was beginning to place between his hopes 
and his love. 

‘“‘ My lord,” said she, looking upon him with a 
sweet and very touching air of confidence, *‘ you are 
my only champion now. Come and sit by me while 
I explain to you the reasons of my forsaking my 
Court and concealing myself in England. These sad 
disclosures trouble and confound you, and it is but 
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right that I should make you truly my friend, when 
you have been so faithful.” : 

The knight flushed deeply at this proof of her 
trust in him. He placed himself beside her, and 
listened attentively to the disclosures of this extra- 
ordinary lady. 

“ My course has been a fatal one, and has brought 
death upon those who tried to assist me. ; 

‘* My parents, the Prince and Princess ee, 
of , died ten years ago, and I was educa‘ 
by my guardian, the Grand Duke of D-———, 


livi 
most of the time at the palace in Briigen, mith Ta 


Baroness Christiana Eberstein as my friend 
companion. She was passionately attached to me, 
and no more fervid and impulsive creature ever 
lived. To accuse her of crime was like throwing 
mire at a star. : ps 

“ When my education was finished Christiana was 
elected to be Mistress of the Wardrobe in my ser- 
vice, and while I lived at Court she was my attendant. 

“Count Vom Sehloss, who loved her, was a brave 
and irreproachable courtier, and I very gladly gave 
my consent te their betrothal. They were tenderly 
attached to each other ; never were two more com- 
pletely formed foreach other. Alas! that I should 
have been the pone md cause of their separation ! 

* Kighteen ago four princesses of the 
principal houses of Germany, I among them, were 
presented to the imperial, who was about to 
marry. I had theanisfortune to attract his favour- 
able notice, and hemamed me to his ministers as the 
lady whom he desired for his wife, 

“Tt is impossible to describe the horror with 
which I heard. that this: brilliant destin been 
reserved for me. Of a 
terior, his i i i 
and cruel at beat Met 
monster of dissipation as ormy husband with- 
out paroxysms of despair. I woaldlaielninmasns 
changed my ted rank. with any beggar 
out the principality to 
action. I was aware imperial 
already contracted a M © marriage 
lovely and talented lady from Bavaria. named La 
Motte. I could not satisfy myself that a prince 
had any better right to marry two wives than his 
subjects had, and I determined to fly from a degra- 
dation which seemed inevitable. 

“ My friend Christiana was ae shocked by my 
threatened fate as myself; she agreed with me that 
escape was preferable, and she volunteered to ar- 
range all for me. I did not know then, nor till after 
her death, the sacrifice which this generous and be- 
loved lady made to serve me. She affected to have 
felt no reluctance to P nseg with her lover, Von 
Schloss ; I now know t{ the separation broke 
both their hearts. 

“The baroness arranged a scheme which was as 
skilfully carried out as it was daring, and which 
covered up all traces behind me. She announced 
that I had fallen ill with a malignant disease which 
was then raging at Briigen, and sent for two of the 
imperial Court physicians to attend me. They came 
to Briigen, and were just in time to witness the 
<leath of a person who was in the state chamber of 
the Princess Frederica. This person was a vagrant 
who, deeply infected with the disease, had come 
three days we ae to the palace begging for 
alms. The baroness, with great ingenuity, resolved 
that she should take my place, and represent my 
corpse. The Court physicians had never seen me; 
the disease was so infectious that no one dared to 
visit the chamber where the body was laid out; and 
the features were so frightfully disfigured that no 
lying in state could be attempted. 

“Amid the general consternation of the whole 
country, and the grief of those who had planned for 
me such an illustrious destiny, the va t was 
buried in Princess Frederica’s tomb, and Princess 
Frederica herself remained hidden in a chamber of 
the palace, with only Gretchen, the baroness’s maid, 
for an attendant. Christiana did not dare to ap- 
proach me for nine days after the death of the wo- 
man, lest she should bring me the infection. When 
all danger was over she joined me, and completed 
the preparations for my escape. Carlstadt, the 
chamberlain, and Gretchen, wero the only atten- 
dants we admitted into our confidence. We ma- 
naged to reach England in perfect safety ; and then 
I cut myself off for ever from that station in which 
I had been threatened with such misery, and hoped 
to find happiness in my land of exile as a private 


y- 
“T had furnished myself with enough money to 
live on for some time, but I carefully refrained from 


taking my own jewels, To my consternation, upon 
our arrival in London, the baroness confessed that 
she had provided me with the celebrated diamond 
collar, with which my mother’s portrait had been 
taken. The imprudent lady had been unable to 
consent that I should escape from all the distin- 
guishing marks of my princely birth, and had 
weakly included these jewels with my effects, hop- 
ing to see me wear them yet. 

“It was impossible to send them back without 


risking discovery, and I was forced to retain them 
in my session. 
“This one act of folly of my faithful Christiana 
effected her own ee and all my subsequent 
rs. 


Christiana and I the servan 
our perils I perceived that my dear 
ly changed from the 
creature that she had ever been. 
broken, her health decayed ; she quick] 
even in my agonised arms. In less 
from the time in which I first mee + 
appearance, my was dead. 
my first sacrifice; she died in serving me. 
heard of her ruined namein Germany 
of her lover, which was caused by her 
aes crimes, and it broke her heart, 
ta the end to her hapless cess, she forebore to 
tell me how fatally my had wrecked her 


could not contemplate sueh a. | pects. 


quickly as i 

“Tt is useless to tell you all I have enffered. 7 
acutest pangs have been caused by the deaths 
my dear friends. One by one they have been taken 
away, and I often feel inclined to curse myself as 
their murderess. I am the most unfortunate of 
women! oh, why wasI born a princess without a 
princess’s ambition ? 

‘Gretchen has been my most faithful guardian, 
through unspeakable s ings. Saw you ever a 
nobler circle of friends than I have ? I, who 

them, except by my gratitude—I 
ry, W imperial prince 


i d. 

‘My fate would be a melancholy one were I to 
be discovered. I would most probably be pronounced 
insane,and placed in a sort of honourable captivity 
for life, having Sogpeeed my name and station by 
my unparalleled folly, as it would be termed. This 
captivity would not last long; I should soon be re- 
moved by some private assassin, for the imperial 
crown prince is as vindictive as he is unscrupulous, 
and he would ill brook the slur I had dared to cast 
upon his proposals. The diamond collar, which has 
caused such disaster, is now in the possession of 
the grand duke, and my father’s house is called ex- 


tinct. 

“Therefore I hope to live for the rest of my life 
unrecognised, and to be blessed by that happiness 
— a@ Woman who may dare to love may com- 
mand. 

‘* My lord, no woman has ever been more faith- 
fully served than I. The dangers they have braved 
for me, the griefs they have borne, the deaths the 
have died—oh, unexampled fidelity, who can rowar 
it but Heaven ?”’ 

She ceased, and with tears streaming over her 
lovely face, the lovely princess thought of those 
noble friends who had died for her; and in her 
yearning gratitude mourned with an unutterable 
sorrow. 

Oh, to see them once again ! 


CHAPTER xXx, 
I bless thee for the noble heart, 
The tender and the true, 
Where mine has found the happiest rest 
That e’er fond woman’s knew. Mrs. Hemans, 

VIONUNA was in gala dress. 

The huge gates were thrown wide open; the beings 
in green were bowing incessantly to the ground as 
grand carriages passed between their ranks and 
crunched up the gravelly drive between the marble 
statues, which were garlanded with spring flowers, 
tied with white ribbon, 

A stately line of carriages stood before the Tyrrol 
mansion, and footmen in green plush and stainless 
— stood on the steps to receive the wedding 
guests. 

Gerry was marrying old Viscount Grantham after 
all. Poor doomed Gerry! 





His face so brown, and his moustache so grizzled, 
and his Far over forty of them, and she just nine- 
ay .. ww ay: | ant 

w brave e keeps up appearances among 


“Here’s the m’s gift; you must wear it,” 
y iewy De Ros, holding up a 
locket with the ogre’s face inside. 

Ah, poor victim, that is admirably done! The 
bride snatched the locket from her, gazed in the 
miniature’s eye a moment, and with 
made up like an infant over a baby, she kissed 
locket a dozen times, mum over it: 

“You darling old fellow! Yon delightful, ag 
od Sie And, good gracious, how thankful I am, 
gir ” 


’ 
You’d actually have believed shie-was: had 
its dimes 
eee ee .and she 
turned in the church, and looked band’s 
isi imulated joy wae bursting 


fy 


Hl 


fait 


B 
F 


om hearing, could insinuate that her 


was a P 
y all the truest, deepest loves that ever burned, 
I swear the bride was happy! ‘ ; 

See them drive away in their grand chariot, with 
the four white horses in silver harness, and floating 
wedding favours, bound for a Continental trip. The 
spring sunshine lights up the faces of the pair with 
a delicate radiance. Her eyes havea happy, upward 
look, such as humility wears, who seeks for some- 
thing to admire in all ; his have that deep, protect- 
ing gaze of love which watches for the needs and 
weaknesses of its object, waiting to help them. 

She glories in her strong, brave, honest husband ; 
he worships his fairy bride. 

“Do you think you'll ever rue to-day’s work, 
Gerry ?” asks the viscount, mischievousl, 
She flushes up; quick tears glitter in 
she hides them on his. shoulder. 

“ Oh, what a horrid little goose I've been!’ she 

ied. ‘ Are you quite sure you have forgiven me, 
John ?” 


* Quite, my darling. 

” mea that you'll never remember my foolish. 
ness ?” 

“Except to thank it for my good luck,” responded 


e. 

“That’s pretty of you to say, John dear; but 
you must be strictly truthful, boy. You have made 
a very bad choice of a wife—bad, indeed; and you 
must not seek to blind anybody by calling a misfor- 
tune like that good luck.” 

“T’ll risk that, Gerry. She’s not such a bad little 
bargain, when she came to see me and make me 
hap when I was ill and miserable.” 

P How could I help it? You were such a poor, 
dear, suffering, but not grumbling 1 1? 

“ Rather an old angel, my darling, eh ?” : 

“ Hold your tongue; sir! I won’t have my hus- 
band peng A — who _ oe = age.” 

“My own ittle wife! can y believe it, 


« Bat Tam, John, and I wish I was one quarter 
as good and generous and magnanimous as my 
blessed old dear!”’ 

So they oo their hearts full of happiness, 
and the budding lilacs wave their incense over them ; 
the tender grass spreads an emerald carpet for 
them; the hedgerows are starred with primroses, 
and through fairy bye-lanes these two happy people 
pass front their wedding-day into the life which 
waits for them, and gaily they face the battle to- 

ether. 
. The wedding guests still lingered round the wed- 
ding feast, toasts were being drunk, and speeches 
made ; the guests were not half tired of the occa- 
sion yet. 

The Ladies De Ros were amusing themselves 
with goading the Honourable Peregrine into some 
of his cynical, savage speeches, for which of late he 
had become rather noted. 


y: 
her eyes ; 


” 





stories were going about Tyrrol’s persecu- 
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tion of the bishop’s niece, and it was generally sup- 
osed that she had been forced to leave Bishopstowe 
ecause of his i attentions, and that Lord 
Edgar Berne followed her as protector. The 
bishop’s hasty journey “abroad on business,” too, 
had been the ‘ome of many speculations. A ru- 
nour had reached Bishopstowe in some way con- 
cerning him that very morning, and Eleanor De Ros 
was determined to see whether it was true or not. 
“IT wouldn’t have mentioned it before the bride 
for the whole world,’’ said she, with a malicious 
glance at their g -looking groomsman ; ‘ but 
my maid told me there was mourning 
over at Bishop Thouvenal’s.” 
Ty: grew sallow and haggard as he listened ; 
his deep eyes devoured her face with a hound-like 


glare. 

‘* What’s the mourning for ?’”’ he asked, huskily. 

‘Mrs. Bonhill has been apprised in some mys- 
terious manner that the bishopis dead. It is likely 
to bea mistake, mydear Mr.Tyrrol; why should you 
look so thunderstruck over it? I thought you and 
the bishop were not good friends. Surely his death 
need not trouble you.” 

Tyrrol rose and hastily left the table. So blind 
was he that he jostled against a waiter who was be- 
tween him and the door. He looked at the man 
with a vacant stare, slightly recollected himself, and 
returned to the back of Lady De Ros’s chair. 

She was looking over her shoulder at him, with 
half-dismayed but malicious interest. Her two 

sisters were also —-s him, open-mouthed. 

“ Are you sure of what you say?” said Tyrrol, 
hoarsely. “Excuse me, madam, it is prebable that 
your maid has been mistaken.” 

‘Mistaken ?”’ echoed the lady, coldly; “well, 
perhaps so. The housekeeper is in mourning, how- 
ever, and the servants have been dismissed.” 

Tyrrol staggered from the room as if he had re- 
ceived a stunning blow. 

He groped about in the hall for a few minutes, 
the waiters rushing hither and thither thought he 
was intoxicated, and made way for him, with furtive 
grins of delight at each other. He went into the 
conservatory, and from thence, without looking to 
the right hand or the left, into the garden. The 
breeze was fresh and cool; he held. back his head 
and drank it in like one in a fever. 

His bloodshot apes raised to Heaven, shrank and 
quailed beneath sun’s beams, as if they had met 
the eye of the Avenger of Blood. He clenched his 
hand and smote himself upon the forehead, as if he 
would shatter the brain which bred such fancies. 
His white glove split across the knuckles, and the 
lurid oe of that ruby ring which he had placed 
on the finger of the woman who had escaped his 
oy 

° insi upon wearing it upon his own 
hand with a forlorn Infatuation wikiolt was insane. 

The sight of it maddened him now. It burned into 
his sight like the eye of the Avenger of Blood com- 
ing nearer. He tore off his gloves in shreds, scat- 
tering them as he strode through the garden bed, 
and scrambled blindly over the budding shrubs; 
and when he had got the ring off he it into 
the earth with his heel. 

He went down the hundred marble steps without 
looking behind him ; every moment wet gue quick- 
ened. As he passed over the ornamen —_ his 
eyes caught the glancing of the river which slid 
— the omenldscing fires of frenzy stole 
in eir gaze. 

He looked about him fearfully; he looked up to 
the shining sky, down at the shining river, be- 
hind at the pleasant garden, before at the winding 
walk which beckoned him on by its solitude. 

There was too much light here for so dark a 


Jeed ; the sky would tell of it, the depths would 
refuse to hide him, the hedges would whisper it 
to the shore. 


And why should he throw that gift away? Life 
was sweet—was sweet—even though remorse should 
blacken it—surely life was better than death! 

He began to run, as if the Avenger of Blood were 
“ heels, 

en hecame in sight of the gate-house, which 
guarded the approach of estrians, he paused 
and looked at itstupidly. He slowly put his hand 
to his head—it was bare; he looked at his gar- 
ments—they were those of the wedding festival. 
He tried to compose his convulsed features—they 
twitched in spite of him. 

He walked slowly up to the door of the pretty 
Moorish mosque and looked in. The clustering 
ivy which swathed the windows darkened the room ; 

eyes were dazzled with the glare of day, and 
confused with clots of blood, which seemed to 
Swim in @ mist before them ; butsurely hesaw two 
men standing in the middle of the room? Yes, 
for they were talking together. 
, 1 don’t think yon can see him:to-day, my lad, 
cause it’s Miss Tyrrol’s wedding-day, and he’s got 
something else to do, I’m thinking, than to speak to 
the like of you.” 


By this time Tyrrol’s eyes were beginning to de- 


cipher better what he gazed upon. He saw the old 
gate-keeper turning his face to the door, and nudg- 
ing the other man’s elbow, with a whispered, “ Bless 
say, man.” 
; he went out at 
the other door hastily; and the gate-keeper came 
forward, ” Pullin g his a and mumbling his sur- 
prise young master’s appearance.” 

“Give me a hat, will you ?”’ said Tyrrol, in his 
hoarse voice. “I came out farther than I intended 
without one.” 

The old man went away and. brought out a white 
straw hat—his best one. 

“What did that fellow want with me?” asked 


** A place, I think, sir,” praiiat Snanie harper 
and Tyrrol, forgetting to listen to him, walked 


away. 

The te-keeper stood in the door of the pretty 
Moorish kiosk, gazing after his young master as he 
went into the woods, 

There was a green and pleasant path opposite the 
gates of Vionuna. 

It was starred with violets, with primroses, with 
daisies. It was over-arched with the glistening 
boughs of the lady birch, whose buds were casting 
off their russet —_ . + oo shower. br 
lovely grass loo eregrine Tyrro 
showered toeis with blood; he sped over it, with 
clenched hands, and disappeared. 

Something else bounded out of the depths of the 
wood into the pleasant path. 

It listened, with lo’ beating heart and bated 
breath. It glided after the sounds of swift steps ; 
and in its eyes was something horrible. It crouched 
under the long arms of the silver birches, and lifted 
a jagged and notched stick from the moss. Then 
it weighed the stick in its hands, and tried its 
atre: , and scanned it with its stealthy eyes. It 
glided after the sound of swift steps, and the gay 
spring breezes came from the face of the fugitive to 
the face of the pursuer. It ran over the springy 
moss ; it crept over the stony ground ; it often stood 
still to listen. When it first saw a white hat moving 
among the leafy boughs it threw itself flat on the 
ground and panted. Then it weighed the heavy 
atick, and sprang on again. 

Nearer ; nearer. ; 

The fugitive, never sag way Amey fled from the 
Avenger of Blood, which he w not was behind 
him. The thing that he knew not of sped after him 
with unfaltering Vpn 

Nearer yet, and, appalling sight! the unconscious 
man strides but a pace before that spectral form of 
Murder in whose convulsive grasp the notched and 
knotty stick is upraised. 

The fairy screen of half-opened leaves drops be- 
tween us and the sight—the breeze floats by, odorous 
with all things young and budding, cool and green 
—the baby-buds, and the melted streamlets speak of 
a new-born lives; but something about 
them all is whispering—whispering ‘‘ Death!’ 

The man who crept by here a minute ago comes 
bounding back. He covers his Cain’s face with his 
hand—with his hand, which is dyed with crimson ; 
he stumbles over the stones, where he late sprang 
with unerring step; he up again, and . 
long flies into the pathless forest, leavings the plea- 
sant spring-path—alone with its dead. 

(To be continued.) 





Wits ann Bzrquests.—His Serene Highness 
Alfonso d’Avalos, Prince of Pescara and Marquis 
del. Vasto, late of Chiaja, Italy, having died pos- 
sessed of property in England, and his will having 
been the subject of litigation in the Court of Appeal 
at Naples, letters of administration were taken out 
in the London Court, on the 20th ult., under 50,000/. 
which was limited to property in the hands of 
Messrs. N. and M. Rothschild and Sons, merchants, 
London, together with 535,000 lire realised from the 
sale of Anglo-Russian stock and for the purchase of 
stock in the Great Book of Public Debt of Italy, in 
the name of the deceased’s estate, to be handed over 
to the parties who should legally establish their 
right thereto. The will of Field-Marshal Sir Alex- 
ander G. Woodford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Colonel 
Scots Fusilier Guards and Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, was proved in London, on the 20th ult., 
under 14,0001. personalty, by his son-in-law, Lieu- 
tenant-Genecral the Right Hon. George Viscount 
Templetown. K.C.B., and the testator’s two sons, 
the Rev. Adolphus F, A. Woodford and Mr. John 
W. Gordon Woodford, the joint acting executors. 
The will is dated July 12 last, and the gallant and 
distinguished officer died on August 26, aged 88, 
leaving issue two sons and one daughter, the wife 
of the said Viscount George. Templetown, to 
whom he leaves some specific bequests, his daughter 
being amply provided for by settlement. There 
are many family relics left to his relatives and 
friends, and legacies to his servants. To his son 
Adolphus he leaves a gold ring of King Charles I., 





his bridecake, goblet, and bowl, and the Greek vase 
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given to his late wife by the ladies of Corfu; these 
are to be held as heirlooms in the family. The re- 


be 
sidue of his property he leaves between his two sons. 
The will of Sir John Thwaites, late Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was proved in Lon- 
don, under 7,000/. personalty. The will of Mr. Wm. 
James Clements, M.P. for Shrewsbury, was proved 
in London, under 12,0001. personalty. The will of 
the Rev, William Pitt Wigram was proved in Lon- 
don, under 40,0001. personalty. The will of the Hon. 
Augusta Irby was proved in London, under 35,000/. 
She has left to the Northampton General Infirmary 
500/. and to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 200/. The will of the late 
Catherine Stanley was proved under 25,0001; and 
she has bequeathed 3,000/. to the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society; 100/. to the Irish Church Missions; 
1001. tothe West Galway Church Building Fund; 
and 50/. to the Warnford Hospital, at Leamington, 
all free of duty. The late Baroness Wenman left 
the following charitable bequests, viz.:—To the 
Oxford Infirmary, 500/. and a like bequest to the 
Church Building Society ; to the Societies for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts, each 250/.; the Lon- 
don eg, for Teaching the Blind to Read, and the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old Kent Road, each 1004. 








LADY JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Grand Court,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” §c., §c. 
>. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare ; 

She went by dale and she went by down, 
With a single rose iu herhair. Tennyson. 

Mania Pipsr let her knitting fall into the bright fire. 
It blazed up, and fell upon the bars in black cinders ; 
but. the doctor's little daughter saw nothing of it. 
She sat listening, like one in a dream, to the strange 
revelations made by the carpenter’s niece, and to the 
replies full of astonishment uttered by the good 
curate. 

“ But will you not explain to me,” cried Mr, Clen- 
ham, “ how all these wonderful things bave come to 
a ? . Where were you, the true Lady Juliette, and 

ow was it contrived to exchange you for Miss 
Marion Graham?” 

“My mother had died suddenly,” was the answer, 
‘and I was living under the care solely of servants. 
It was in a large old country house that belonged to 
my mother—a rambling building surrounded by wild, 
tangled, uncultivated gardens—there it was,I re- 
peat, that I was living. I was between three and 
four years old. It was a fine summer day. My nurse 
had taken me out in the grounds; she had suffered 
me to wander from her side while she was amusing 
herself by conversing with a young clerk from a 
neighbouring town, who was paying her attention. 
Lhad strayed down amidst the woods which sloped to- 
wards the pond—a deep aud beautiful pond, on which 
white swans were sailing. I was not four years old, 
but I remember the whole scene distinctly, and the 
circumstances which followed. A gentleman came 
out from among the trees, a tall, dark man, he whom 
you have hitherto known as John Symes, the car- 
penter. I did not know then, but he has told me 
since, the history of the murder in Greece, to which 
he bad been witness, and how that he had, for a re- 
ward of his silence, agreed to part with his own 
child, who had been taken away from him, and 
who was to be brought up in my place. 

“ At that time it was known that my parents were 
both dead, and that I was living only uuder the care 
of servants. All my great relations and friends were 
either travelling on the Continent or amusing them- 
selves in London; none of them had any time to 
look after me. This was how it came about that 
there was no fuss, no surprise, no difficulty when the 
exchange was made; for an exchange was made, of 
course, but no suspicions arose. What happened to 
me was that this gentleman raised me in his arms, 
stifled my cries, aud carried me away. Afterwards 
he was very kind to me; he took me on the Conti- 
nent, he brought me up as his own child. My life 
was a pleasant one—pleasanter, perhaps, than the 
life of that little Marion Graham who was reared 
as Lady Juliette Cadette. Little Marion Graham 
was brought from the Continent by Colonel Phil- 
bextson. She was scarcely shown to the servants at 
the old house. It was stated, I believe, that she had 
been kidnapped and found again, and Mrs. Philbert- 
son, who had never seen me, the true Lady Juliette, 
received her and brought her up as her own child. 
Why this foolish exchange should have been made 
seems difficult to say; no object appears to have 
been achieved by it. Simply, Mr. Graham had the 
happiness, if happiness it could be called, of knowing 





that his daughter was surrounded With all the pomp 
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and state befitting the daughter of an earl. The 
property, you know, he had abstracted and buried. 

“There was only one other person in the 
secret concerning where that property was hidden, 
and that other person was the colonel’s brother. 
Gentleman as he was by birth and education, the 
colonel’s brother was a terrible ruffian. He soon 
became implicated in a desperate robbery ; he was 
discovered, tried, convicted under a false name, and 
sentenced to penal seryitude for life. It was reported 
by his family that he had died abroad. The colonel 
searched and searched for his treasure; he never 
knew that it lay hidden under the ruins. But you 
will understand that Mr, Graham, whom you have 
known as my uncle, John Symes, had secreted the 
property himself; he could have laid his hand upon 
it at any time, he could have lived as a rich man, 
and, believe me, that during all these long years he 
has never spent one shilling of the money, His 
conscience pricked him. He had concealed his know- 
ledge of the crime of murder; he had allowed the 
murderer to go free; and this he had done ostensibly 
for gain—for the sake of having his child brought 
up as the daughter of a noble—yet what advantage 
did he reap? 

“He was separated from his own child. His con- 
science would not allow him to touch a single far- 
thing of the hidden property. The true Lady Ju- 
liette, I, whom he had robbed, was continually a re- 
proachful though ignorant witness of his wrong- 
doings. He could not look at me without remember- 
ing that he had injured me. He was very kind to 
me. You see he was afraid that if I had simply been 
cast adrift upon the world! might have been brought 
up badly, and he would have had perchance the guilt 
of a lost soul upon his conscience; therefore he 
brought me up carefully—nay, he taught me every- 
thing that was good ; I was placed at school; I was 
well educated. 

“As I grew older he began to wish to make restitu- 
tion. He desired to return me my fortune, He 
wished to humiliate himself before the world, and to 
reinstate me in my position as Lady Juliette Ca- 
dette. At last he told me the whole history ; he who 
had always protected me, and whom I had tenderly 
loved, absolutely cast himself upon my compassion. 
By that time my character was formed, and my reso- 
jution taken. I was delighted to find that I was the 
inheritor and possessor of wealth, because I desired 
to bestow it upon my fellow creatures. I refused 
pertinaciously to allow him to make any confessions. 
I would not permit the supposed Lady Juliette to be 
disturbed, or made to descend from the pedestal 
which she graced so admirably. 

“ My father had been murdered, but I did not wish 
to avenge him. It was a sad history, a terrible 
past. but I was willing to be the chief sufferer; that 
is, so far as the world judges of suffering. Let the 
colonel repent, let Lady Juliette retain her position. 
When I speak of Lady Juliette, you understand, I 
mean Marion Graham. But the wealth which was 
truly and absolutely mine, let me have that to deal 
out among the poor, to found hospitals and endow 
churches. This was what I proposed to my adopted 
father. 

“He, meanwhile, had sunk lower and lower, and 
had grown poorer and poorer. We endured many 
hardships, we suffered many privations, but never, 
never once would my adopted father hear of spend- 
ing one shilling of the buried treasure. And yet it 
was mine, you would say. ‘True, but my notions are 
those of a nun, who desires to renounce the pleasures 
of life and to sacrifice human joys cheerfully in the 
service of Heaven, so I have over-ruled the weaker 
will of my adopted father. You know that when he 
was very ill he sent for you and wished to make a 
full and free confession. I over-ruled him, I prevented 
him. 

“One night during the past summer, when I was 
wandering in the ruins, 1 suddenly saw a man sit- 
ting in the moonlight with the great treasuré-box 
before him; he knew nothing of the secret way of 
opening it, of the springs which only required press- 
ing with the fingers to make the lids fly open. I 
knew that there were two hiding places in those 
ruins. Probably the man, whom instinct whispered 
to me was none other than the colonel’s brother, the 
returned convict, knew not of the second hiding- 
place. The only way in which I could hope to make 
him abandon his prey was by either working upon 
his superstitious fears or exciting his anger. I did 
both, perhaps, when I uttered a low ery, something 
in sound like a laugh, He rose to his feet and fol- 
lowed me; he dodged me in and out through broken 
doorways and hollow arches; but at length, gifted 
with a superhuman strength, I was actually enabled 
to rol! the box forward, and having first of all drawn 
away the stone with its iron ring, which forms a 
doorway to the wault, I pushed it into its hiding- 
place, and r d the stone before the man passed 

y thet way 





“All this is very wonderful—I can hardly under- 
stand it—I must have been helped from above, for 
not only was the box hidden, but also I contrived to 
hide myself. Had that man found meI should cer- 
tainly have been murdered. There is a wood close 
by the ruins; into this wood I fled and crouched, 
after having hidden the box, and all the while that 
terrible man was searching forme. I watched him 
from among the trees; I saw him at last sink down 
exhausted, and I heard him curse. After that I 
think he slept; then I rose up and escaped. I have 
since heard that there has been a gentleman staying 
at Colonel Philbertson’s who has passed under the 
name of Mapleton. I have heard several things of 
this man which induce me to think that he is the 
colonel’s brother—that he is the tramp. Now it strikes 
me that he may again search the ruins, find and carry 
away the treasure; therefore, let us take it ourselves ; 4 
let us secure it, for you know that it is mine of right.” 

“But, Lady Juliette,” cried the curate, “we can- 
not remove such a treasure without making it pub- 
lic, and, believe me, that you are not acting rightly 
in concealing all this. Come forward with your 
proofs, assert your rights, assume your proper sphere 
in society. In concealment there is always wrong. 
Didit never strike you that in calling yourself Nancy 
Symes when in truth you are Lady Juliette Cadette, 
you have been lending yourself to a fraud ?” 

“But I was the sufferer,” was the answer. “I 
assumed an humble rank; I have lived hard, and 
worked hard; I have striven to practise self-sacri- 
fice, and when my adopted father, whom you have 
known as John Symes, would have confessed every- 
thing, and desired to make full restitution, I have 
always opposed him. I have told him that he was 
doing wrong, because he would be upsetting the peace 
of great families, and causing misery to numbers of 
persons, but he would answer in reply: 

“*It is you that I have wronged.’ 

“T used to respond: 

“*T accept that wrong with pleasure, since I am 
the victim, and I rejoice in being a victim.’ ~ 

“Let things rest as they are, and let us give the 
money to the poor.” 

“Not a farthing must be touched!” cried the 
curate, “ until the whole has been made public ; there 
must be nosecrecy. You know nothing of the world, 
and you have tried to act above those common laws 
of right and justice which are made for all humanity, 
Because you have sacrificed and suffered yourself 
you imagine that you have nothing else to do but to 
give your fortune to the poor—to continue your life 
of self-denial, and to permit all these wrong-doers 
to prosper. You have acted from the noblest, the 
purest motives; but, sweet lady, you have been mis- 
taken. Do you not see it in that light?” 

Little Maria Piper listened to all these strange dis- 
closures, her beart beating, her temples throbbing, 
her eyes almost starting from her head, She did not 
credit for one moment the story told by the high- 
souled creature whom she had known as the carpen- 
ter’s niece. She was not for one moment convinced 
of the truth of this statement. In her eyes Nancy 
Symes was an impostor, an adventuress, a Delilah, 
and the curate was a victim whom she was leading 
to perdition. “I will bear it no longer. I will tell 
all I know,” thought Maria. Then she sprang. to 
her feet, andrushed into the next room, and con- 
fronted the astonished pair. 

“T have heard all!” she cried, wringing her 
hands; “and I will tell all! You are a thief!— 
you, Nancy Symes, and your bad uncle! Yeirs ago 
he must have stolen this treasure, and now you 
throw the blame upon others. ButI will tell all! 
You shall not enjoy your ill-gotten gains. As for 
you, Mr. Clenham, I am shocked and grieved to find 
how easily you are led astray ; because you consider 
this woman pretty you believe everything she says. 
If her uncle had been a gentleman, would he have 
understood how to labour asacarpenter? Of course 
he would not. Can you not see that it is a trick, a 
sham, a deceit all through? I shall report it, you 
may Gepend upen it. You will find that I shall not 
keep your secrets, Madame Nancy!” 

The curate gazed on Miss Piper with amazement, 

The little lady was quite infuriated. She spoke 
with difficulty between panting sobs, although 
her eyes were tearless; her thin face was flushed, 
suffused, indeed, with a crimson glow. 

“T will tell everything! I will expose everything! 
I will tell all!” she shouted. 

Then the curate tried to explain things to the 
excited Miss Piper. She would listen to no explana- 
tions, and finally she ran through the room, and 
through the house, and shouted out the story of the 
buried treasure, the murdered earl, the supposed 
crime of Nancy and infatuation of the curate to 
everybody who would listen to her. 

The consequence was that Mr. Clenham and 
Nancy both feared lest news of the buried treasure 
should spread about in the village, and the box should 





be stolen. Before nightfall, consequently, the curate 
engaged a strong body of the police force, who 
marched to the ruins, extracted the box, and took 
itaway in a cart to the nearest post town, where 
it was deposited in the bank. By this time the 
affair was talked about on all sides, the names of 
the colonel, Mapleton, and the Earl of Castleton 
were bandied about from mouth to mouth. Atlength 
& warrant was granted for the apprehension of Maple- 
ton, Nancy Symes, convinced by this time that she had 
acted unwisely—nay, unjustly—consented to accom- 
pany her adopted father, the curate, and some of the 
leading county magistrates to London, in order to as- 
sert her claims and identity, aud yet, up to this time, 
nothing was known by Colonel Philbertson or his 
family of these strange proceedings in the country. 


CHAPTER XL. 
“Tf you are not the heiress born; 
And I,” said he, ‘* the lawful heir; 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady or, 


Tue London season had commenced, families had 
flocked in from the country, from the seaside, from 
the Continent. Every night the opera-houses were 
crowded, All day long the gay carriages rolled about 
the streets in the fashionable quarters ; young belles, 
stout dowagers, and blooming matrons of the aristo- 
cracy, clad in rich velvets and ermines, bedecked 
with feathers and bejewelled, made Regent Street. 
bright with the light of their laughing and contented 
faces. 

In a chocolate-coloured carriage, drawn by cream- 
coloured horses, and attended upon by footmen in 
livery of green and gold, there lounged two beauti- 
ful ladies whom we have seen many times during the 
course of this strange story. One was Lady Juliette 
Cadette, the other was Miss Florence Random. 

Juliette wore a complete suit of greon velvet, 
trimmed with sable; Florence was in ruby velvet, 
trimmed with ermine. A small hat, with a plume of 
black feathers, was set jauntily upon her head ; her 
golden hair rained down upon her shoulders, her 
eyes were bright with excitement and expectancy, 
but her cheeks were pale. 

Over the countenance of Juliette a chai had’ 
passed since we last looked upon her. She is more 
beautiful than ever; the expression of calm, concen- 
trated thought is gone, Her dark blue eyes flash 
with an unwonted brightness ; one could imagine that 
they had lately wept tears of mingled joy and sad- 
ness. She, too, glanced about restlessly and eagerly, 
as though searching for somebody who came not. 

Florence Random would never consent to visit at 
Colonel Philbertson’s now, since Mr. Mapleton was a 
constant inmate of the mansion in Hyde Park. But: 
she met with Juliette by appointment frequently, and 
passed the morning in shopping with her—at least, 
that was her ostensible reason for seeking her society, 
but in reality it was that they might converse to- 
gether on the subject now nearest to both their, 
hearts—Eugene Fernandez. ' 

It was a fine winter afternoon, cold, bright, clean, 
frosty; a sharp wind, however, was cutting round 
the street corners, and the thinly clad and hungry 
went along shivering and sad enough. For such ob- 
jects as these Juliette had ever felt the sincerest pity, 
what the cold-hearted would have deemed the most 
morbid sympathy—purse and hand had always been 
open to relieve every forlorn creature she met with ; 
but now her eyes were abstracted, her thoughts were 
elsewhere. ‘The carriage drew up before a large, 
well-known jeweller’s shop. 

**T am going to buy some silver ear-rings set with 
a peculiar purple-coloured rock crystal,” said Flo- 
rence. ‘I saw them the other day, and tooka won- 
derful fancy to them.” é 

Her tone, however, was not-very cheerful, nor did 
there seem to be any lively interest in the ear-rings 
when they were produced. 

“They are pretty, very pretty,” said Florence, 
turning them in her hand. “ What will you take 
Juliette?” 

Juliette was examiving a ring—a peculiarly fine 
sapphire—but she soon declared that the price was. 
far beyond her means. And then, while- the shop- 
man bowed and brought forward new ornaments 
wherewith to tempt the fastidious tastes of the ladies,. 
the door fell back, and a heavy tread sounded on the 
carpeted floor. 

Florence turned round quickly, and found herself 
looking full into the pitiless, mocking, savage eyes 
of Mapleton. He was handsomely dressed. Ho 
wore & diamond upon his finger, and another blazed 
at his throat. He was perfumed and ded, 
his black beard and moustache were well trimmed ; 
and yet with it all it seemed as if the taint of the 
hulks was aponhim. The baseand sordid nature ex- 
pressed itself in every gesture of the musoular and 
thick-set frame, There are villains who wear ® 
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smiling cheek and walk the earth under the garb 
and form of amiability, elegance, and even fascina- 
tion, but Mapleton could boast none of these. All 
through the craft of the West-end tailor, the care 
of the barber, in spite of the sparkling treasures of 
the jeweller, in spite even of the bow and the smile 
and the modulated voice, Mapleton bore the unmis- 
takable air of a ruffian. Florence scarcely returned 
his bow, and then occupied herself entirely with the 
ear-rings, as though he had not been there. He had 
the effrontery to approach her and to whisper in her 
ear: 

“You escaped me most cleverly, but I will bet 
you a hundred pounds to one that I will have you 
again in my power before six months are passed ; 
then, fair dame, look out. I will show you no more 
pity than you have shown me.” Then aloud to the 
shopman: “ Let me see, if you please, that emerald 
pin. Very fine stone, Lady Juliette ; do you not ad- 
mire it?” and he handed the jewel in question to the 
young lady. 

Florence turned away impatiently. 

“T will take the ear-rings,” she said. ‘“ What 
price did you say? five guineas?” Then she searched 
for her purse. 

While she was paying the money several people 
entered. Juliette, glancing upwards, was astounded 
to perceive; first of all Mr. Clenham, the curate of 
Allonby ; secondly, she who had been known as the 
carpenter’s niece, Nancy Symes, dreased now in a 
dark gray travelling suit, and looking ag asap 
refined, with her fair hair braided under her plain 
hood ; tint». Ramenien, pale, eyes blazing with 
excitement, ds clenched; fourthly, four strong 
policemen ; and all these formed a cordon round the 
counter, the customers, and the jewels. One of the 
policemen pulled out a warrant from his pocket and 
read it aloud. . 

“We arrest you, Richard Philbertson, on the 
charge of the murder of the Earl of Castleton.” 

Florence Random clapped her hands together. 

“Tf you fail to substantiate that charge, I can 
bring another against him,” she cried. “He enticed 
me to a house under false pretences, where he shut 
me up and would have murdered me, had not I es- 
caped almost by a miracle.” 

“And I,” cried Fernandez, “I have two fearful 
charges to bring against this person.” 

Mapleton became livid for a moment, he seemed 
to stagger; then suddenly he turned round and 
fought like a wild beast at bay. There, in that 
fashionable and elegant shop, where stood those 
graceful ladies in their velvets and jewels, there 
ensued a scuffle as violent and desperate as any which 
has ever been enacted within the purlieus of West- 
minster or the district of St. Giles. Mapleton bit 
right and left, swore frightful oaths, thumped, roared, 
and kicked, hurled opprobrious epithets at the pale, 
excited, terrified, yet triumphant Florence Random, 
who felt that she was freer from danger and annoy- 
ance now that her tormentor was captured, 

Juliette, pale as death, her large eyes full of pity 
and pardon, stood shrinking apart, wondering what 
all this meant. 

At length Mapleton was overcome, bound hand and 
foot, placed in a cab, and sent off under the escort 
of three strong policemen, 

“ What does it all mean ?” asked Juliette. 

There was a very long story to tell, and it was 
difficult to comprehend at a glance. Fernandez, as 
yet, knew not that his wife was not Lady Juliette 
Cadette; she knew it not herself. He had been em- 
ployed in making statements in Scotland Yard, when 
he had been amazed to find Mr. Clenham, the curate, 
and Nancy Symes each engaged upon the same 
business. They were applying for a warrant for the 
apprehension of Colonel Philbertson’s guest, Maple- 
ton. ‘The warrant was granted, Mapleton was 
watched and followed into the jeweller’s shop, and 
now he was a prisoner. But there was more, far 
more, to learn—much which the reader knows already, 
but which was difficult to prove without lengthy 
examination, patient research, minute investigation. 
Nancy Symes, standing before Juliette Cadette, 
clasped her hands and looked down upon the ground. 
The sweet young lady, whom everybody loved, who 
was so beautiful, so gentle, so wise, was to be dis- 
placed from her high station, was to be beggared, in 
order that Nancy Symes might step into her place, 
wight comma her rank, and endow herself with her 

“But she shall have the fortune, or most of it,” 
thought Nancy to herself. 

The curate approached Lady Juliette, and, bowing 
low, requested to be informed whether it would be 
convenient for him to wait upon Colonel Philbertson 
after dinner. Juliette made an arrangement for the 
colonel, since the curate assured her that the matter 
admitted of no delay. Meanwhile, Florence had ap- 
Proached Fernandez: she began to speak to him 


“T am delighted,” she cried, ‘to congratulate you 
on your improved position, Mr. Fernandez. It is 
not half equal to your merits, but you must be hap- 
pier, more comfortable. You are getting on famously, 
too, with your art. I wish to give you an order 
for my portrait. Call upon me to-morrow at my 
aunt’s in Hanover Square.” 

Fernandez bowed and thanked her; then he bent 
down and whispered to Lady Juliette : 

“T will call upon you this evening, if you will 
permit me.” 

She looked up at him, oh! with such love-light 
gleaming in her blue eyes, and her answer came, 
whispered softly, but with a fervour which intoxi- 
cated the young man with happiness; 

“T will wait for you; I will follow you through the 
world, for you are my husband and I owe allegiance 
to no one else.” 

After that the curate, Fernandez, and Nancy Symes 
took their departure. Florence and Juliette were 
left alone with the proprietor of the shop. Florence 
took her ear-rings, then entered the carriage with 
Juliette. 

“That was a warm whisper,”’ she said, passion- 
ately, “ which you uttered in the ear of Fernandez, 
Juliette. I must call you to order again. Lither 
you are a heartless coquette, or an imprudent, impul- 
sive creature who knows not how to put a restraint 
upon her own feelings, and who is unworthy of the 
name of lady.” 

“ Ah, Florence,’’ returned Juliette, “I am no heart- 
less coquette. As for putting proper restraint on my 
feelings, the time for that is past now, for, Florence, 
I am the lawful wife of Eugene Fernandez.” 

The effect upon Florence was instantaneous. She 
shivered, and sank back utterly senseless amid 
the ‘satin cushions of the carriage. By dint of 
smelling-salts and other restoratives, Juliette con- 
trived to bring her friend back to consciousness, and 
when the carriage stopped before the colonel’s house 
Juliette insisted upon her friend descending and 
taking up her abode in the luxurious chamber which 
was appropriated for the use of berself. There she 
waited upon Florence hand and foot, caused the fire 
to be lighted, made Florence undress and lie down, 
gave her wine to drink, and devoted herself to her en- 


ely. 

All this while Colonel Philbertson knew nothing 
of the storm that was gathering round his head. He 
understood that Miss Random had arrived at the house 
ill, and that Juliette was in close attendance on her, 
but he did not trouble himself much about the matter. 
He was to go to the opera that night with Mrs. Phil- 
bertson and Mapleton; they were to dine at seven. 
The dinner gong had already sounded the quarter, and 
Mapleton had not arrived. Juliette descended the 
stairs hastily and approached the colonel, who was 
standing beforea bright, glowing fire in the drawing- 
room. 

“Colonel Philbertson,” she said. “I have made 
an appointment for you this evening. You must 
pardon me, but it is an important one.” 

‘“* Impossible,” cried the colonel, “ I am going to the 
opera, Why, what is the matter with you, Juliette ?”’ 
for she was visibly agitated. 

** My dear colonel,” returned Juliette, laying her 
hand upon his arm, “ something important has hap- 
pened, something that may pain and astonish you 
very much; but I think I had better tell you of it 
at once,” and then Juliette told him, in a few words, 
of the arrest of Mapleton, and on what charge he 
was imprisoned. 

The colonel staggered and his complexion became 
livid ; his lips moved, but he could not speak. Julictte 
hastily led him to a chair and quickly left the room. 
She returned again presently with a glass of wine, 
which she held to his lips. ‘The culonel drank some 
of it, and then gasped forth : 

“ Whodid you say was coming here, and what do 
they want with me?” 

“Mr. Clenham, the curate from Allonby, is comiug 
here,” replied Juliette, “and with him a young wo- 
man named Nancy Symes, and perhaps one or two 
other persons.” 

f And you knew all this, and never gave me no- 
tice !” 

The colonel absolutely roared the words out; he 
started to his feet, and laid his hand roughly on the 
shoulder of Juliette. Then, for the first time, she 
comprehended, or at least surmised, that her guar- 
dian might have bad a hand in the death of her 
father, if it had indeed been true that the earl had 
been slain by murderous hands. 

She looked at him in wild surprise and inquiry, 
and while she looked there came a sudden sharp ring- 
ing and knocking at the front entrance door. 

“ They are come!” cried the culonel. “Juliette, I 
am lost! yet I swear to you—I swear to you that 
my hands are guiltless, are unstained; I never 
meant to have his life taken! But after it was done 


And he grasped again more tightly the shoulder 
of his Ward. 

They heard voices and footsteps in the hall below ; 
then the door of a kind of ante-chamber was opened 
and shut again, and presently a footman entered, 
whose usual professional calm seemed a little ruffled. 
He spoke hastily. 

“ Six gentlemen are in the ante-room, sir?” he said, 
“One of them is Sir Guildford Owen.” 

The colonel put his hand to his brow and staggered 
so that the footman was compelled to support him. 

“T must go!” he gasped forth. ‘Come with me, 
Juliette.” 

So they descended together to the ante-room, It 
was a handsome apartment, furnished in green da- 
mask; a bright fire was gleaming up the chimney. 
Six gentlemen were waiting for the colonel; five 
were standing upright, but the sixth, the invalid, Sir 
Guildford, was leaning back amid the soft cushions 
of anarm-chair. Among them were Mr. Clenham, Fer- 
nandez, a tall, slender man with a dark face, whom 
the colone] did not immediately recognise, but whom 
the reader would know again as John Symes, formerly 
carpeuter of Allonby. 

Four of these six persons the rvader has seen 
before, but the two others were detectives—straugers. 
All the six men bowed to the colonel. 

The colonel tremblingly returned the salutation. 
Then he begged his visiturs to be seated, and sank 
fearfully into achair. Juliette placed herself by his 
side, and Sir Guildford Owen raised his voice, and 
spoke long and steadily to the colonel in the presence 
of those assembled. 

* Robert Philbertson,” he said, “the time has come 
for you to act firmly, for you to assist in furthering 
the ends of justice. Your infamous brother, Richard 
Philbertson, whom you have introduced to the world 
and fashionable society as Mr. Mapleton, has beeu 
arrested on the charge of murder—the murder of the 
Earl of Castleton. You were an eye-witness to that 
crime—you and yonder gentleman, Mr. John Gra- 
ham, who has lived for the last three years in the 
village of Allonby under an assumed name, pur- 
suing the calling of & carpenter, He has been sought 
out now, and has been persuaded to do his duty, 
namely, to come forward and give evidence concern- 
img the dark and tragic past. I myself have been 
guilty in concealing what I knew, but I knew no- 
thing until three days after the affair. You were 
compelled to make a kind of confidant of me. I was 
in Athens at the time, and I had much of the earl’s 
money, his books, and his papers in my keeping. I 
was in his secret; it was supposed by his wife and 
friends that he was in London, when in reality he 
was in Greece, leading a wild, reckless life. You 
came to me, you know, colonel, and you bribed me 
in a strange manner to silence. You said that the 
earl had a daughter; you knew that I had ason; 
you knew besides that it had been the wish of my 
heart for years to ally my family with the family 
of some aristocrat—some peer of the realm—and 
then you promised me that if I would keep silence 
over the terrible affair my son should marry the 
daughter of the Earl of Castleton. You said you 
were left guardian of the child, which you were, I 
suppose, in some measure. Seeing that it was your 
own brother who was the murderer, and that it would 
have brought such terrible disgrace upon a great 
family, 1 agreed to do what was wrong—lI agreed to 

conceal the crime. But there was another witness, 
and that witness is standing now by the fireplace ; 
it was a Mr. John Graham. He had led a wayward, 
wandering life, and he was poor; he saw your vil- 
lanous brother shoot the earl through the head, but 
he, too, hating and detesting the deed, was bribed to 
silence, more through vanity than love of greed. He 
had a daughter, a beautiful little child of whom he 
was very fond, and about whose future he was very 
anxious, and he was bribed to exchange his dangh- 
ter for the daughter of the Earl of Castleton, ‘l'hat 
exchange took place, and the little Marion Graham 
was actually carried away from her father, who was 
travelling over the mountains of Greece; she was 
carried to England and brought up as Lady Juliette 
Cadette.” 

Juliette started to her feet, and clasped her hands 
together. 

“JI remember it!’’ she cried, “I remember it all! 
You know I told you of it, colonel ; and that paint- 
ing—that likeness of the Earl of Castleton—fair- 
haired, and blue-eyed—I knew it did not represent 
my father, I remembered my father, with his dark 
eyes and hair, and sorrowful face, and there he is!” 
She rushed forward as she spoke, and stood facing 
John Graham, whom we have known as John Symes. 
“ Ab, father!” she cried, “ why did you abandon 
your child?” ’ 

Graham covered his eyes with his hands, and turned 
away his head. There was no embracing between 
them there, in the presence of those strangers. 
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what could I do?” 





Sir Guildford cried out: 
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“ Sit down again, Miss Graham, and let me finish 
all I have to relate.” 

She whom we have known as Lady Juliette sank 
into a seat, and covered her beautiful eyes with her 
hands, and then Sir Guildford continued: 

“Graham managed to gain possession of the 
treasure of the late earl; he buried it under the 
ruins of Allonby Priory. Not one farthing of it 
did he touch, and he brought up the real owner of 
the whole—the true Lady Juliette Cadette—as his 
niece. He called her by the name of Nancy Symes; 
but she was well and carefully educated. When she 
approached the age of eighteen her adopted father 
confessed to her the whole, wished to humble him- 
self before the world, and desired that she should 
take possession of the hundred thousand pounds in 
jewels and money. She refused to assume her rank. 
She shrank from bringing ruin and disgrace upon the 
great family of the Philbertsons. 

“ As for the money, she wished it all spent upon 
the poor. She wished to endow hospitals, and build 
churches; in fact, to use everything on works of 
charity. Going once to the rnins with the intention 
of taking out a sum of money for the purpose of giv- 
ing to the poor who were suffering from fever at 
Allonby, she happened to be seen by Mr, Olenham, 
the curate. ‘She offered him the money, but he re- 
fused it at first. Afterwards, when he understood 
the whole story, he represented to her that she would 
not be acting rightly in any longer concealing the 
truth, or continuing to live under an assumed name. 
Her adopted father was sent for, and he, too, agreed 
to tell all he knew, and even to undergo any punish- 
ment that the authorities might think proper to in- 
flict. The consequence was that investigation took 
place. I was writtento; I was waited upon; Fer- 
nandez, the schoolmaster, now my secretary, had a 
bitter account against Richard Philbertson.” 

Then Sir Guildford went on to recapitulate much 
with which the reader is already acquainted—begin- 
ning with the tale of the robbery of Lady Juliette 
and Miss Random in the carriage, in the lane, and 
ending with the last murderous attack upon Fernan- 
dez, when he was inveigled into the house, thrown 
into the cellar, and his pockets rifled of his money, 
twenty photographs, and his watch. 

Proof had multiplied on proof, for the ruffians in 
the neighbourhood of the public-house—that gloomy 
little hostelry in which Fernandez had been attacked 
—al] were in readiness to come forward and say their 
say against the man known as Mapleton. 

More than this—there came another witness; the 
door opened, and Florence Random, dressed in her 
walking suit of rich velvet, sailed majestically into 
the room. Hearing that there was some excitement 
in the house, she had dressed herself, and now she 
had found her way to the ante-chamber. She came 
forward and stood in the midst of the assemblage. 

“Do I understand,” she inquired, “that you are 
all here assembled to discuss the villanies of the ex- 
tramp, who bas lived under the name of Mapleton ?” 

‘“* Yes, Miss Random,” replied Sir Guildford Owen ; 
“bat we are not only here to discuss the crimes and 
misdemeanours of the ruffian whom you have known 
under the name of Mapleton—we are here to ad- 
monish and advise his brother, Colonel Philbertson, 
to make a full statement—a confession, in fact, of his 
own implication in the crimes of his base relative.” 

“Oh,” cried Florence, “if you want to hear of 
something more atrocious than you have yet listened 
to, just have patience with me while I relate to you 
my experiences of this criminal.” 

Then Miss Random related all that the reader 
knows of the conduct of Mapleton towards her. 

The colonel listened, still with his face hidden in 
his hands. At last he started suddenly to his feet, 
and exclaimed : 

“TI will no longer conceal or attempt to deny any 
fact. which you have stated! It is even as you say ; 
my brother is a murderer and a villain! He has 
undergone penal servitude for years, all the while 
bearing an assumed name ; but now our family name 
must be disgraced—he will be hanged under the name 
of Richard Philbertson. I shall sell my estates, take 
another name, and emigrate.” 

* * . * . 

Six months have passed away. It is the month of 
June; the woods and meadows, the fields and gar- 
dens, the parks and uplands, gleam in the verdurous 
tinting of their emerald hues. Flowers spargle the 
meadows ; the song of the birds is heard in the word- 
lands surrounding Maberly Abbey. 

We have three scenes to depict for our readers, 
and our task is done, 

First of all they must enter with us a woodland 
pathway, and follow its windings until they arrive at 
a sparkling, flashing pool, formed by the water which 
falls from the rugged rocksabove. Seated on a mossy 
bank, within sight and sound of this glittering water, 
are two young persons who have figured considerably 
in the pages of this romantic story. 





The handsome young man is Hugene Fernandez ; 
the lovely lady is his wife, whom he married under 
such extraordinary circumstances. 

“ Strange it is, Eugene,” said the beautiful Marion, 
“that we should have loved each other so from the 
first, and neither should have guessed the other’s 
secret. Then to think that we were neither of us 
what we seemed! Iwas not Lady Juliette Cadette, 
but only Marion Graham, the daughter of a poor 
gentleman, an eccentric man, who chose to live in dis- 
guise and to pursue an humble calling ; and you— 
you were not the nameless outcast you believed your- 
self. You were the heir to vast wealth, the lawful 
son of Sir Guildford Owen; hence the strange sym- 
pathy between you. When smitten with fever and 
believing herself upon her death-bed, Mrs. Carlton, 
that strange woman whom you had been taught to 
consider as your mother, made a full confession of 
the sin of her youth, and stated how that, when en- 
raged against Sir Guildford Owen, she had revenged 
herself by stealing his child, persuading the nurse 
that it had fallen into the sea, and showing a little 
cap and feather, and a single boot, which tiny relic, 
she said, had been washed up by the tide. Your 
rich father mourned you as ‘dead, and you led a wild 
life of wandering under the auspices of your sup- 
posed mother anda studious Spauish gentleman whom 
she married. 

“Sir Guildford had her in a brilliant match 
where her heart and ambition were alike interested, 
He had persuaded the young man's father to send 
him abroad. How glad Sir Guildford was to recog- 
nise and own you as his son! and now you are the 
heir—nay, the owner of all his vast wealth. The 
poor colonel put up Maberly for sale before he emi- 
grated, after the execution of his brother; now you 
have bought it, and here we live, dowered with every 
blessing which this world can afford. Not only are 
we happy in each other’s love, but also we have means 
to benefit our fellow creatures. Oh, may we ever be 
instruments iv our Maker's hands for good!” 

Eugene answered by folding his sweet wife in his 
arms and murmuring a prayer of thankfulness. 

. ” * 7 

Another scene. It is a London drawing-room, 
elegantly furnished. A graceful lady, dressed in 
fashionable, glistening silk, a diamond blazing close 
to her slender throat, her flaxen hair artistically ar- 
ranged, could scarcely be recognised as the humbly 
clad maiden whom we have known under the name of 
Nancy Symes. But it is she, the true Lady Juliette 
Cadette. 

She is tending some flowers, and she is assisted by 
the handsome young curate of Allonby, Mr. Clenham. 
His face glows with happiness. Listen, and you will 
hear him speaking. ‘ 

“I cannot believe in my own happiness,” he says. 
“To think Iam affianced to you, Juliette—that 
have at last consented to let human love have its 
way; and then to think that you, who might have 
chosen among the highest, should have chosen me!” 

“f choose among the highest when L’choose you,” 
replied Lady Juliette, glancing at him with her deep, 
spiritual eyes. “ The treasure in the iron box will be 
an ample fortune for us, and there will be much to 
spare for our favourite schemes. 1 am glad to tell 
you that my adopted father is handsomely provided 
for by his daughter Marion.” 

“ You think always of others,” returned Mr. Clen- 
ham. 

He bent his head towards her, and their.lips met. 

. * * 7 * 


Another scene. A Swiss village at the foot of the 
Matterhorn. A group of villagers are very anxious 
about the fate of a reckless young English lady who 
persisted in climbing up the most dangerous passes, 
attended only by two guides. Night has fallen, and 
she has not returned, 

At length visitors and villagers alike enter the 
hotel, and there is much discussion regarding the 
daring climber. 

“Do you know who she is ?’’ said one English gen- 
tleman to another. 

“She is Florence Random, a dashing madcap, who 
fell in love with a young fellow who would have no- 
thing to say to her, and who married a Miss Graham. 
You may remember the story. Some people thought 
she would take a nun’s veil; but iustead of that she 
amuses herself by running about Europe performing 
the most eccentric feats, and dressing in the most 
outlandish costumes. By George! and here she is!” 

A ringing, loud laugh and Florence entered the 
dining-room; not the brilliaut coquette of some 
months back—face and throat were reddened and 
blistered by the keen air aud hot sun. She wore an 
overcoat like a man’s, and kept her hands in her 

ckets. 

“How do you do, Captain Wide Awake?” said 
she, swaggering up to the officer. “ That's the name 
[shall give you in future, because you see farther 
into a milestone than most people. I have been 





nearly killed five times to-day, and now I am as 
hungry as a hunter, and I hope they have some good 
strong ale in the house, for I amas thirsty as a public 
speaker. No, thanks, don’t hand me a chair; I had 
rather sit upon this little table, I assure you, it is a 
favourite perch of mine.” 

Perhaps the reader may be interested to know that 
Maria Piper actually marrieda straight-haired young 
curate, who ded Mr. Clenham at Allonby. The 
last we heard of Mr. Upperton, the vicar, was that 
he was laid up with the gout, and was farther than 
ever away from the chance of gaining the bishop's 
mitre. We have excellent authority for stating that 
he is not atall intimate at Maberly Abbey, the scat 
of Eugene Owen, Esquire. 

THE END. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 


DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—_—>—__ 

CHAPTER XXX. 

As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, 


After a well- actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly —_ on him that enters next, 











ttle to be tedious : 
Even 80, Or with much more contempt, 


men’s eyes 
Did scowl! upon him, Shakespeare. 
Davip Sanpers felt no sense of exultation in 
beholding thus hambled and suppliant the woman 


who for years trampled mercilessly upon his 


heart. 

He could not forget that she was the sister of his 
dead and ever-beloved wife. He was a man ever 
ready to forgive his most bitter enemy, should thut 
enemy ask his forgiveness. 

* Julia,” he said, addressing her involuntarily by 
that name, “if I do not greatly err, Mark Ren 
will hasten to put the sea betweon himself and Eng- 
land for ever before to-morrow’s dawn. If *o 
not, be assured he will bein prison before to-n.°r- 
row’s dusk, and never to leave soneeen but to 
stand on the scaffold of France, in ich country 
he committed an atrocious crime. He may deserve 
death, too, for what he has done in England. So 
have no fear that Mark Renfrew can ever do your 
son Jerome more harm than he has already done.”’ 

“Ah, you have made me happy by your words, 
David Sanders,” said fy uy. 

They joc anepectat the k Renfrew had 

Farther conversation was now checked by the en- 
trance of old Kirk Anderson. : 

“The presence of all in this room,” said he, 
one’, ‘is desired immediately in the library.” 

“ Mine ?” asked Julia, frowning. 

“ All,” replied the old porter, bowing. “ All— 
ahem !—my lady!” 

The “ my lady” stuck in the old fellow’s throat, 
but he contrived to “ ahem ”’ it out. 

“ As your friend,’’ remarked David to Julia, in his 
quict way, ‘‘I advise you to be with us. Your hns- 
band has demanded an interview with me, and it 
may be well for you to be present.” 

“Very well. But why does he desire the presence 
of these, Mr. Sanders ? However, we will not pause 
to consider the whims of Jules de Cressy. Go on; 
I will follow in a moment.” 

When alone she pressed her hand upon her bosom, 
as if to soothe some sharp, gnawing pain, and, 
glancing into a mirror, said : } 

“TI cannot explain this strange feeling of inde- 
scribable pain in my heart! And how palelam! 
Yet Iam notill. Howvery strange! What anop- 
pression on my nerves! I am to hear, to know 
something dreadful! Something unexpected.” 

She paused fora moment to gather strength, and 
then left the room. j 

Meanwhile old Anderson had led David with 
Storme and his family to the library. . 

Jules de Cressy stared in undisguised surprise as 
the party entered. Hedid not recognise Storme, for 
the latter was now closely shaven, his hair dressed 
in fashionable style, and instead of being clad in 
the coarse and ill-fitting garb of a countryman, be- 
mired, dishevelled, and savage of look, the smug- 

ler was in the attire of a gentleman of wealth and 
ashion. 5 

Moreover, Storme appeared as one familiar with 
polite society, his bow on entering the library, his 
attitude of ease and grace being perfect. 

Jules de Cressy returned his bow politely, though 
evidently surprised, and said to David, coldly : 

“ T asked for your attendance alone, Mr. Sanders. 
This gentleman is a stranger—and the others—ah ' 
are not of my circle.” : 

““We have met before, Jules de Cressy,” said 
Storme, in his deep, powerful voice, sternly, and 
even wrathfully. . 

Jules de Cressy sprang to his feet amazed, terri- 

, as this voice thundered in his ears. 

The “ marine monster” had returned! Would he 

be satisfied with a growl ! 
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“Heavens! Itis Captain Storme! It is her 
husband!” thought Jules, speechless, and glaring at 
the smuggler in dismay. 

* !” said Storme as his blue eyes darted 
hate and scorn at his enemy ; “‘ you sent me to hunt 
for your picture dealer! 1 am here to cut off the 
ears of a fox which I have run down!”’ 

“ Papa !” exclaimed little Orie, clapping her hands, 
and gazing up at a portrait on the —the portrait 
of Sir Childeric de Cressy at the age of twelve— 
“papa! there is a picture of brother Childeric!” 

“ What means this intrusion upon my privacy!” 
exclaimed Jules de Cressy, his dismay giving way to 
rage. ‘* David Sanders, how dare you lead this out- 
law into my presence! Leavetheroom! Leave the 
Hall! all of you—instantly !” 

He thrust his hand into his bosom, intending to 
draw a pistol to shoot the smuggler dead, but ere 
he could draw it Storme’s pistol was within a yard 
of his head. 

“Take your hand down !” said the smuggler, 
“ Draw no weapon, or I put a ball in your 


Jules withdrew his hand quickly. He saw his 
death in the eyes of this formidable man of the 
sea. He grasped a hand bell and rang it furiously 
—and in so doing delighted all his enemies. 

“Rescue! Storme is here! Fifteen thousand 
pounds to those who take him dead or alive! Ten 
thousand pounds to the man who shoots him dead !” 

He was shouting and ringing the bell when Lady 
de Cressy came in hastily. As she entered he hurled 
the bell to the door and sank into his chair speech- 
less and panting with rage, terror, and amazement, 
eagerly awaiting the coming of the servants of the 
Hall in answer to his clamour. 

The two who had been seated in the library, as 
has been stated, had retreated precipitately at the 
sight of the pistol of the famous Storme. 

“Man,” said the latter, as Jules glared at him, 
“but for a promise I have made a gentleman whom 
you are to see presently, I would kill you! See! 
here is my wife! You w she was wife, and 
to drive me from England spake falsely to me! 
I am, however, too happy to forget my promise to 
spare your bones, or to forget man to whom I 
have said : ‘ I will not harm Jules de Cressy !’ ” 

“ Ah, you are so very happy, are you ?” snecred 
Jules, as the hall without the library to swarm 
with the many servants of the mansion. ‘“‘ Well, 
go!—all of you. Here, men of the Hall! take this 
scoundrel, dead or alive. It is Captain Storme, the 
outlawed smuggler! Take him, kill him ! shoot him 
down! it is fifteen thousand pounds reward! I 
make it twenty-five thousand pounds !’’ 

But none in the hall did more than stare and peep 
in at the famous smuggler chief, of whose courage 
and wonderful prowess all England had heard. 

Jules de Cressy was still calling out at the ser- 
vants by name, in a frenzy of rage, with Storme’s 
eyes and pistol covering him ily, when a door 
on the east side of the library was thrown open, 
and Lord Barland strode in calmly, saying, loudly : 

“Silence, Jules de Cressy! Iam here to demand 
your attention.”’ 

Jules had to wheel about to confront this gentle- 
man, who led young Childeric by the hand, and who 
had been led to the gun-and-rod room of the library 
Z old a in obedience to the command of 

e earl, 

Julos, dreading he knew not what, and failing to 
recognise the earl as one he had ever seen before, 
and rolling his eyes fiercely from face to face, recog- 
nised the countenance of Mr. Sharpstone Bareflint 
in the rear of the others. 

“Ha, Bareflint! you here? Whyare you not upon 
the business I gave you this morning? Speak, if 
you have a tongue, to explain the presence of this 
mob of ruffians in my house!” 

Julia de Cressy, amazed and Coyne engee near 
David Sanders, wondering how and why all this 
came about, and how it was to end. 
_ Bareflint advanced impudently, and bowing mock- 
ingly, said : 

“T have a tongue, Mister de Caessy ; you see it? 
aha!” and out and in shot his long, slim organ of 
speech, rapidly and repeatedly, like the tongue of an 
angry snake, with a marvellous limberness that 
made it appear as forked as that-of an adder. “I 
have a tongue—you see it; aha.” Here he wagged 
his long head, and vibrated his furiously. 
“A very tongue, Mister Jules, ! You hear 
it,oh! Yes, and-you may look at it admiringly, 
Mister de Cressy.” 

“Cur! Buffoon! Ape! Are you mad?” cried 
Jules, in a spasm of wonder at his unheard of inso- 
lence from a fellow who had that morning seemed 
eager only to lick his boot-heel. “ Are mad? Is 
the world all mad? What means this? Sir 
Henry Pelton, you pass for a gentleman—why are 
you here? And you, Sir John—and you, Justice 
Carlton ? What means this ruffianly intrusion upon 
the privacy of—ahem—the Ear! of Barland ?” 

He drew himself very haughtily erect, and folded 
14s arms in his most stately and arrogant maner. 








“T am here to answer that,” said Lord Barland, 
gravely. “Jules de Cressy, whose portrait is that ?” 

Here the earl pointed at his own portrait, as he 
appeared at the age of twelve. 

_* It is the portrait of Sir Childerio de Cressy in 
his boyhood,” said David Sanders, for Jules could 
only stare about in wonder. 

“ Look at that picture, Jules de Cressy,” conti- 
nued the earl, “and then at the face of this boy 
whose hand isin mine. Saw you ever sogreatare- 
semblance? Hear me,all! This lad is the legiti- 
mate son of Sir Childeric de Cressy, who was sup- 
posed to have been lost at sea from the ship ‘ Alta 
Mouta,’ twelve years ago. This boy stands here to 
claim the title and estates of the De Cressy baro- 
any, and all its inheritance, if his father is 

" 

The eager servants of the Hall had gradually 
edged into the spacious library after the entrance of 
the earl and his party, and though standing some- 
what aloof, they listened greedily to all t was 
being said. 

Many eyes that had known Lord Barland as their 
master Sir Childeric de Cressy, years before, stared 
at him wonderingly. None had yet recognised him. 
His long visored cap, his high collar of furs, his 
heavy, drooping Oriental moustache, his bronzed 
complexion, his altered tones, and stately style of 
speech were unknown to them. 

But as the earl declared the identity of the lad, all 
eyes flashed inquiringly upon the handsome, youth- 
ful face, and then to the portrait. 

A murmur of awe and surprise rolled from the 
servitors. The resemblance was ex i . Had 
the portrait been painted for the boy the similitude 
in every respect, even most minute, except in 
garb, could scarcely have been more exact. 

“Who are you?” gasped Jules, glaring at the 
earl. “ Who are you that comes here to assert such 
an absurdity ? oare you?” 

The earl threw off cap and furred cloak, drew his 
stately figure to its full height—like his cousin, the 
smuggler, he was a ve man—saying sharply, 
and in the full, round English accents that many 
there had heard years before, and knew well in me- 


mory: 

. “fT was Childeric de Cressy, baronet of De Cressy ! 
I have been Sir George Stanley, lieutenant-general 
in the East Indianarmy! 1am Childeric de Cressy, 
rightful owner of the De Cressy title and estates, 
and by the recent death of Lord George Varpret, I 
am now Earl of Barland. This boy, thank Heaven 
oe Captain Storme, is my dearly beloved son, Chil- 

eric !”’ 

Jules de Cressy heard each word as it fell grave 
and loud from the earl’s lips, and his face grew 
sickly pale. While his dismayed mind essayed to 
grapple with the terrible assertions made upon his 
surprised brain, a shout that was a roar of many 
voices burst from the throats of the numerous ser- 
vitors—a roar that shook the great Hall like the 
blast of a hurricane—a roar that smote upon the 
mind of Jules de Cressy like the shock of a falling 
avalanche. 

“Sir Childeric!’’ “Sir Childeric for ever!” “I 
knew him!” “ We all knew him!”’ “ Hurrah!” “De 
Cressy! the real De Cressy to his own again!’ 
“Welcome Sir Childeric to Cressy Hall!’ “A 
thousand times ishe welcome!” ‘Out with sandy- 
beard!” “Out with Mister Jules!” were a few of 
the many wild and surging exclamations that pealed 
about the library, starting the dust from behind the 
old ancestral portraits, and fluttering the time-worn, 
time-hono’ banners of the ancient house. 

Old, gray-haired, gray-bearded fellows, and others 
of younger years who kmown Lord Barland in 
his infancy, his childhood, his youth, his early man- 
hood, clustered about him, jubilant, vociferous, 
thrusting out their welcoming hands to greet him; 
pushing against and hustling aside Jules de Cressy 
as a very vile, beggarly sort of a knave—late their 
despised as well as feared master. 

‘One at a time!” exclaimed the much-moved 
earl as he exchanged incoherent greetings with 
these faithful servitors, some of whom had trotted 
him on their knees and shoulders in his childhood. 
“ One at a time, my lads! Heaven knows my heart 
is glad to find so many dear old faces here to greet 
me.” 

Some wept, some laughed, others were boisterous, 
and a few more vindictive, even daring to trample 
on the toes of Jules de Cressy as they crowded him 
aside. But no one of them dared twice insult the 
man who had lately lorded it over them. The deadly 
hate with which he glared at them, the despair in 
his fierce, flaming eyes, his livid face, his clenched 
hands, from which his pistol had been wrenched by 
Storme, his foaming, purple lips, appalled them into 
a semblance of respect. 

“Enough!” at length cried out the earl; “ we 
will rejoice hereafter. Fall back to the other end 
of the Eueary, household of De Cressy! So. Now, 
silence all !’’ 





As silence became general the earl again ad- 
dressed the miserable and astounded Jules, who 





stood near the centre of the room, scowling and 
biting his beard. 

“Jules de Cressy, neither earl nor baronet, and 
with no legal right to be here, now that I am here, 
you now know who I am!” 

Jules did not reply. He could not deny that he, 
too, had recognised his supposed dead kinsman, 
Childeric de Cressy. His denial would have been 
hooted down by those who detested him, and all in 
that house detested him. All who knew him de- 
tested him. Every eye ho met was flaming with 
unspoken, illimitable detestation of him. He, in his 
turn, detested, hated all. He burned for revenge 
upon all. He glared at the earl. He glared about 
like a wild and wounded beast brought to bay by 
the fangs of circling foes. 

Suddenly he saw, as if for the first time since the 
entrance of the earl, the pale, enraged face of his 
hated wife. Her eyes met his. 

Man and wife, but with an ocean of hate and con- 
tempt and evil passion between them ; these two, 
Julia and Jules, glared at each other, and then the 
library became as silent as if only they were there. 

In the midst of this silence the clang of the por- 
ter’s bell below hurried old Anderson to see who 
demanded admittance. 

In her heart Julia said: 

“Itismyson! It is Jerome!” 

After a moment of deep silence Jules said, in a 
hollow, harsh voice, and with a bitter laugh : 

“At least I may rejoice that I have not fallen 
alone, madam. You may harden your face as you 
like, Julia Sanders, but I know you feel this blow as 
keenly asI. Ha, madam,I do not think you have 
anything to win now, and that you would rather re- 
main the wife of David Sanders than try to palm 
yourself off as the wife of penniless Jules de 
Cressy! Know that Jules de Cressy can never sink 
80 low as to admit that you are or ever have been 
his wife!” 

To this insult Julia replied with a curl of her pale 
but defiant lip, and a flash of scorn from her beauti- 
ful eyes. 

The earl now addressed her in a tone of calm ro- 
spect, saying : 

“* Madam, I have heard something of your history 
from Mr. Sanders. Your father was a distant re- 
lative of my mother, and you are, therefore, no 
matter how remotely, my kinswoman—and as such 
have a right to my consideration. This is neither 
time nor piace to speak of the past. I do not doubt. 
that you are the lawful wife of this evil man, and if 
only to save your sullied name—sullied by hin—I 
am at your service to prove in the court of law that 
your marriage with him is valid, Ample means for 
oa’ support as a oy, as a connection of the 

e 2 aaa | family, 8 be placed at your dis- 
po os 

‘* My lord,” she interrupted, haughtily, “ I thank 
you for your proffer of charity. Allow me to de- 
cline it. Since that poor wretch deserted me I have 
managed to take good care of myself.” 

“You forget your son, Julia,” remarked David. 

“My son will live only to avenge his mother, 
David Sanders, upon that man who shall be de- 
clared his legitimate father in the courts of Eng- 
land, and——”’ 

A cry of horror rang up there suddenly from the 
great entrance hall below, whither the old porter 
aoe hurried to answer the clang of the vestibule 


There was a group of men in the hall below, 
clustered around and evidently carrying some heavy 
body among them. : 

Aman, several paces in advance of this group, 
and evidently its leader, looked up by chance, and 
David, recognising him, said : 

“Ah! itis Colonel Mark Renfrew !” 

“ Ay, and the man nearest him is—yes! Bombs! 
Auguste Basante!’’ said Storme, darting along the 
gallery, and hurling himself, as it were, down the 
broad staircase to the hall below. tf 

Renfrew did not suspect the purpose of this tre- 
mendous leaping mass of strength and rage, nor 
recognise it as Childeric Storme, until the smuggler 
grasped him in his arms, lifted him over his head, 
saying: “‘ Rascal of aforger! I have tracked you 
down!” and hurled him at the advancing group. | 

Then out flew one of the smuggler’s fists as quick. 
as lightning, and down went Auguste Basant, half 
dead,in a heap against the wall. All donein the 
twinkling of an eye. , 

“The man terrible!’ roared Basant, crouching, 
cowering, glaring in terror from the floor, and in a 
spasm of trembling. ‘The man terrible! one blow! 
—ugh! and Iam down!” 

(To be continued.) 








Lapy Buraoyrne has received from the Empress 
a costly gold locket, in which her Majesty’s photo- 
graph is to be enclosed, as a souvenir of her me- 
morable voyage to Englund in Sir John Burgoyne’s 
yacht, the “Gazelle,” from which she landed at 


Ryde. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jeaniz (Dorchester).—l. The Act passed last Session 
empowered the Treasury to impose fees in respect of any 
registration authorised to be made by the Act. We are 
not aware that the Treasury have published any Minute 
on the subject. 2. The handwriting is admirable. 

As Unuappr Girt attaches too much importance toa 
trivial matter. The free use of violet powder, applied 
with a puff, is usually recommended in such cases. En- 
deavours should be made to improve the strength of the 
physique and to go often into society. 

Anevus A.—You should take some drug which comes 
under the classification of “cathartic.” Concerning the 
strength of the dose, it will be advisable to consult the 
chemist of whom you purchase the medicine, who will 
have the advantage obtained by the inspection of the pa- 
tient for whom he prescribes. 

Ipa Le Cuair.—1. Stoutness can be attained by laziness 
in conjunction with a good quantity of food and drink. 
It ensues sometimes frem a,sedentary life, and is usually 
dep 2. From the tone of your letter, we judge 
that it will be the more advisable for you to accept the 
rich suitor. 3. We do not advise the use of castor oil for 
the purpose named. 

Eeprrevs.—The height and other matters connected 
with enlistment vary according to the nature of the 
service you adopt and the tiue for which you agree to 
serve. nder recent Acts of Parliament you can elect 
to serve for a short or long period. in the latter case a 
free _ * often granted. ‘he neight ranges from 5ft. 
Jin. to 6ft. 


R.S.—We beg to thank our correspondent for his 
enial letter on the subject of the ** National Lifeboat 
nstitution.” The verses by which the letter is accom- 

panied are hardy suitable for insertion. This is to be 
regretted, for we should be glad to give publicity to any 
sentiments calculated to awake sympathy for an institu- 
tion which eminently merits adequate support. 

C. W. (Holywell).—To make blacking take half a pound 
of ivory black, half a pound of treacle, and two ounces 
of sweet oil. Mix these well together. Then add two 
ounces of oil of vitriol diluted witn a little water. A 
good serviceable yeast can be made by boiling half a 
pound of flower, two ounces of brown sugar, and two 
ounces of salt in a gallon of water forone hour, After it 
has cooled a little, bottle it and cork it close. Ina day 
or two it will be fitfor use. A pimtof this yeast will 
make 18Ib. of bread. 


A Lover oy Tue Lonpon Reaper.—1. The students at 
the universities enjoy a summer vacation of about three 
months. Their studies range over the remainder of the 
year with but short intermissions. ‘hoe length of the 
various terms is precisely defined in ali the almanacs. 
The studies of a physician and a surgeon differ. It is 
upon the former only that the degree of M.D. is con- 
ferred. 2. Garibaldi, we believe, isa widower. 3. ‘Thalberg's 
piece can be obtained of most music-sellers ; it requires 
# good deal of practice. 4. The pay of a captain in the 
Guards is 15s.a day; in the Cavairy, 14s. 7d.; in the In- 
fantry of the Line lls. 7d. 

Jgnniz.—1; Warts can be removed by the application of 
lunar caustic. 2. The northern lights recently seen in 
the heavens are supposed to be caused by a particular 
constitution of the atmosphere in regard to density and 
electricity. When the phenomenon occurs there is, it 
is said, a rapid transition of electrical mutter from posi- 
tive to negative clouds throughout the upper region of 
the atmosphere, where the resistance is smallest. If you 
have a friend who possesses an electrical machine, he can 
— this to you by means of the machine and a glass 
tube, hermetically closed, from which the air has been 
partially exhausted. 3. The handwriting is very good. 

Ferrvanvez (Dublin).—In your query concerning the 
handsome qualities of gray eyes youdo not specify to 
which sex you refer. They are often esteemed handsome 
in a man, perhaps ina woman they lack that luxuriant 
richness which is often associated with the epithet in 
question. A cold, keen gray eye is certainly not hand- 
some, though it is often tue vehicle through which ex- 
traordinary intelligence flashes. But there ia a large, 
full gray eye, sometimes to be seen in the face ot a 
tall, well-made, noble-visaged man which fascinates be- 
yond description. It is difficult to pronounce on the 

beauty of ‘eyes considered in reference to their colour 
alone; but if pressed for an opinion upon gray eyes, we 
should say that ina woman they are not haudsome. 

8. T. B.—A long time elapsed after the commencement 

of the French Revolution of 1789 before the army of the 
Republic entered upon that career of glory for which it 





has been so renowned. It was not until November, 1792, 
that Dumouriez fought the battle of Jemappes, which 
was the first pitched battle gained by the French repub- 
licans of those days. The French were in superior force, 
they were 40,000 against the Austrian 19,000. The latter, 
however, were entrenched. It was more than a year after 
this battle that Napoleon I. claimed the attention of the 
public by his achievement at Toulon. Weare afraid your 
socalled parallels are fanciful. If you could make the 
circumstances similar, the altered nature of the age 
would interfere with your conclusions. 

O. J. H.—Your query should have been postponed. In 
fairness it ought to have been put to the next generation 
of editors. t do we think of the character of the 
present age? A roundabout question ; perhaps properly 

aby the r dabout proposition that, as by the 
rules of evidence no man is a judge in his own cause, 
therefore no component part of the present age is in the 
slightest degree qualified to tell you what it is like. 
One of those seers or visionaries who profess to 
able to peep into the future and pronounce what is going 
to happen will in all probability tell you what futurity 
is going to think. They may perhaps unnounce that the 
writers of the year 1901 will describe this era as a fast 
age, an inquiring age, a practical age, a thorough age, 
and an earnest age. It is true that the frivolity of most 
of the day’s am ts detract from the truthfulness 
of the last epithet ; but possibly it may bo discovered 
that the frivolity is trivial oR pes with the great in- 
tensity by which work generally and the solution of 
serious social problema particularly are characterised. 
It is often admitted that the practice of the virtue of in- 
dustry by mankind is more universal than in former 
times; however, this is a debatable matter, to be decided 
by the censors oi the next generation. 








THE SUMMER BIRDS HAVE FLOWN, 


There are shadows by the river, 
Where the age | willows fade, 
And the sunshine, all a-quiver, 
Ripples down the silent glade. 
All the meadow paths are dreary 
And the autumn days are lone, 
With no music through the valleys, 
For the summer birds have flown. 
Oh! so lonely, love, so lone, 
For the summer birds have flown. 


By the margin of tho river 
Faded clover blossoms lie, 

Where we watched the stars together, 
In the purple depths of sky, : 
While our joyous hearts were beating 

To the river's tender tone, 
Could we dream the skies were fading 
Or the birds of summer flown. 
Oh ! those brightest days are gone, 
And the birds of summer flown, 


O’er the skies the stars are keeping 
Vigils through the silent night, 
And the silver moon is sleeping 
O’er the mountain’s crystal height. 
You and [ are still the same, love, 
Though the birds have ceased to sing 
By the margin of the river, 
Flowers will bloom another spring, 
For our hearts are merged in one, 
As the summer birds have tiown. ae 


Berrua, nineteen, fair, dark brown hair, gray eyes, 
cheerful, and affectionate. Respondent must be dark and 
handsome. 

Fiyine Dutcumay, twenty-five, 5ft. 5in., curly hair, 
hazel eyes, and stout, Respondent must be about the 
same age and height, good tempered, and lively. 

Fanvik, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, good tempere 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
good tempered, fond of home, and able to keep a wife. 

Jenwiz B., medium height, fair, good looking, accom- 
plished, and loving. Respondent must be young, good 
looking, having an income of 400L or 5001. per annum. 

8. E. F. M., twenty, medium height, fair, with property. 
Respondent must be good tempered, tall, dark, amiable, 
loving, domesticated, and have a private income. 

J. W. B., twenty-two, 5ft. 10}in., brown hair, fair, 
looking, and in the Navy. adent must hot exceed 
twenty-one, must be fond of home, and love a sailor. 

Leon pr Castro, twenty-five, dark, good tempered, and 
has a good income. Respondent must be about the same 
age, fair complexion, and well educa’ 

G. E. M., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, and in 
the Navy. Respondent must be about twenty, good 
looking, and fond of home. 

Warer LIty, seventeen, 5ft. 3in., blue eyes, thick light 
brown hair, pretty, affectionate, cheerful, and fond of 
home. Respondent must be taller than she is, loving, 
and good tempered. 

Tuomas and WitiiaM (seamen in H.M. Navy).— 
“Thomas,” twenty-two. ‘* William,” twent 5 tear, otk 
steady. Respondents must be between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-four. 

Gass witH Cars, twenty, tall, good looking, with 
bright eyes and dark hair, fond of singing and needle- 
work, and able to take care of a man's home. Kespon- 
dent must be a mechanic or t: 

Compressor-Bars, twenty-four, 5ft. 6}in., dark, good 
looking, and inthe Navy. Wishes for a wife not exceed- 
ing twenty; a dressmaker who is fond of a sailor pre- 
ferred. 

Maxoueritz G., twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, good 
tempered, and would make a good wife. Respondent 
must be tall and fair, good looking, and fond of home; a 
sailor preferred. 

Percr W., twenty-three, can speak three different lan- 
guages, is a good ausician, and has upwards of 300L a 
year. Respondent must be fair, good looking, and do- 
mesticated, . 

_ Sivceairy, twenty-nine, average height, good looking, 
intelligent, industrious, foud of home, and is a mercan- 


tile clerk with a salary of 20l. per annum. ndent 
must not exceed #wenty-tive, and should bw educated 


tall, musical, and foad 
CommunicaTIONs RuecEIveD:: 


Jutterte is responded to by—“ Dione,” a gentleman ot 
independent means, lately'from ab: 4 ould like to 
exchange cartes and a reference for an interview as soop 
as convenient. 

Faxny by—‘' Charles R.,” tal}, dark, and 

Paue Ross by—“ Rose Hil’,” thirty, kind 
respectable. 

A Maip or Kent by—“J. B.,” twenty-six, medium 
height, respectable, and a mechania 

LLEWELLYN b a Gwendoleyno, ' under twenty, rather 
tall, prett; fectionate. 

‘A’ Main or Kent by—"T.T. T..” twenty-eight, fair, 
and with an independence of the value of . @ year, 

Marian by—“ H. G.,” who would bo vlad to hear from 
her with a view to further acquaiutanée, 

Voics FRoM THE Ocean by—* Miss L.,” twenty-four, 
rather tall, dark hair, gray eyes, and fond of singing. 

Emity by—“ W. BR. P.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., a watch- 
maker who has a loving disposition. 

Hakuietre by—“ J. $." twenty-four, medium height, 
dark, and a steady, industrious mechanic. 

Davip by—“ Anna Maria,” twenty. medium height, a 
fair.pretty girl, with lat hair and blue eyes, affectionate, 
domesticated, and fond of home. 

. M. O. by—* Daisy,” twenty, medium height, dark, 
good looking, amiable, affectionate, and capable of mak- 
ng a home happy. : 

Borper Knicut by—“ M. Alvina,” tall, fair hair, blue 
eyes, bright complexion, good figure, affectionate, and 
fond of home. 

Netty by—“ F. W. 8S. T.,” twen' 
fond of home, and in receipt of 
wishes to communicate cartes must 

E. G. by—“‘ Sabrina,” twenty-seven, tall, dark brown 
hair and eyes, fair, like, educated, cheerful, good 
tempered, domesticated, and economical. 

Francis M. and Sxnz B. by—“ Nellie T. and Kittie B.” 
friends). Nellie, eighteen, fair hair complexion, 
omesticated, and fond of home. Kittie, seventeen, tall, 

dark hair, loving, and fond of home. 

Epwarp and CHaries by—“ Mabel and Estelle.” 
“Mabel,” twenty-two, tall, dark, and good looking. 
“ Es ” sixteen, medium height, fair, and good look- 

; both are in a good position in life. 
ELLY by—*‘ Eugene Fernandez,” twenty-five, tall, fair, 
loo! ». holding a Government aah ae 
value 150i. yearly ; and—‘* Young Clerk,” 5ft. 10in., fair 
looking, accomplished, mate, and fond of 
ome. 


looking. 
and 


~six, fair comnplesion, 
. per annum. If Nelly 
exchanged. 


good looking, fond of music and home, a good 

singer, and enjoys an income of 3501. a year. j é 
 ivaeie, aoa emgescheptiana at maoler ed. 
m ‘ond of music ;—‘‘ J. 
fond of home and children, and loves a 
sailor; and—‘ Jane,” nineteen, dark x y eyes, 
loving, domesticated, fond of little ones, and loves the 


brave, good-natured sailors. 

Rosin by—* Suey,” seventeen, dark hair and eyes, do- 
mestica’ ving ;—‘* Mabel,” seventeen, medium 
neigh, fair, and a Protestant ;—“‘ Violet,” seventeen, 
dark eyes and hair, looking, and cheerful; and— 
“ Bo * sixteen, 5ft. 3}in., very pretty, dark brown 
hair and eyes, and a Protestant, 

8. H.’s communication has been attended to. 

Suawrock sends her name and address for “8. C.,” 
and would like to exchange cartes. 

J. C. would like to hear from ‘* A. M.,” if willing to re- 
side in Dublin. 

AwynE, twenty-two, tall and dark, has not forwarded 
the name of the gentleman, 

Katsiery Mavournges wishes for “A Kentish Man's” 
carte. By an oversight, this has not been inserted until 
now. 

James, in the Navy, writes for the carte of ‘* Heave Ho,” 
and promises his in return. 

Listy Wuite would like to hear from “ Jet Black” 
soon, and to receive hi photograph and address. 

Eva would like the carte of the gentleman who re- 
sponded to her. he will send his, with address, she 
will send hers. 

WIxp Ross wouldlike to correspond with “‘ Voice from 
the Ocean.” She is everything that he wishes. 

Potxy, if not alread engaged, would find a lover in 
* Jack,”’ twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., fair, blue eyes, steady, and 
second mate in the merchant service. 

Expsctans would be glad to hear from ‘* Wayside 
Flower,” if she is di He is twenty-five, tall, 
steady, geutlemanly, and in a good position. 

E. W.—The response has arrived without the name of 
the gentleman to whom it is addressed. 

C. E. B.’s reply is incomplete. The gentleman's name 
ig not given. 


Everyzopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tue Loypon Reapgr, Post-free Three-halfpen 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, You. XV. of Tux Loupox Reapez, 
Price 48, 6d. 
ae the Tite and Inpgx to Vor. XV Price Ona 
ENNY. 


NOTICE.—Part 91, for Decemser, Now Ready, price 
7d, containing Steel Plate Engraving, col d henge 
of the latest Fashions, with large Supplement Sheet of 
the Fashions for December. 


ce 





N.B.—Corresroy DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO THE Epitor oy “Tux Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 





should retain copies. 
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WORK-BASKET, CRAVAT END 
IN POINT LACE, &c., &e, 





WORK-BASKET ADORNED WITH LEATHER 
FLOWERS.—Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6 & 7. 
Tuts little basket, simply plaitted with rushes, is 


a 


Lzar.—No. 1. 


lined with green sarcenet, A garland of leather 
flowers ornaments the upper rim. For the shape and 
arrangement of these see illustration No. 4. 

For those uninitiated in the art of leather 
flower making the following rules will be 
useful, 

Soak the leather in soft water for about 
12 hours, then dry it between two linen 
cloths. ‘The flowers in leather must be cut 
out while the leather is yet moist. For the 
china-aster consult illustration 3. For con- 
structing this flower take a strip of leather 
and snip the edges; with an instrument 
similar to a stiletto mark the-veins in each 
leaf. Strong brown thread is used to unite 
the petals, which, according to illustration, 


FiLoweEr.—No, 2. 


have been previously bored with the stiletto, the 
long part of which impresses the veins, etc. 

While holding the leather leaf or petal in the 
hollow of the hand, secure the flowers to the bas- 
ket by means of the thread, guided by illustra- 
tions. 


END OF CRAVAT IN POINT LACE. 
No. 5. 

Tuts cravat is made of book muslin, and 
trimmed at the ends with point lace. In our 
early numbers of Lirz AND FASHION we gave 
the different stitches and full particulars how to 
work it. 





CROCHET LACE. 
ABBREVIATIONS.—S for stitch, s s single stitch, 
c a cschain stitch, sc scallop, p picot, 1s long 
stitch. 
This lace has 8 rows. Makeachain of the de- 
sired length and work thus: 





Curva Aster.—No. 3. 


1st row.—Entirely in ss. , 

2nd row.—Alternate constantly 5 cs and ss in the 
5 following ss. 

3rd row.—4 ss in the first ss and the following 
3 cs and the following cs of the first cs sc of the 
previous row, *, 5 p, each p out of 4cs and 1 ss, and 
the first of the same 1 ss in the same cs in which the 
last 88 was crocheted. 28s in bothes before, and 





>» Sin'the 3 cs after the next s s, 1 p with the 3 > 








| the present season. 


united to the last of the 5 p, 2 p, 18s near the last ss, 
2 ss before 3s safter the next s 8 of the previous row. 
Repeat from *. 





CROCHET LACE. 

For this lace crochet 5 rows as follows: 

1st row.—In each chain sc. 

2nd and 3rd rows.—Alternately 21s, 2 cs, missing 
the 2 last c in the 2nd row increased by 1s. 

4th row.—1 ss round the next 2cs, * 615s, each 
divided by 11s round the following 2c s,1cs,1s8s 
round the next 2cs,1cs. Repeat from *, 

5th row.—1 ss and cs. 








FASHIONS. 

Ir seems to be the design of modistes that out- 
door costumes shall gradually deviate from the short 
suit now universally worn. We are sorry to note 
this, but it is foreshadowed in the presence of two 
materials in one costume, in the lengthening skirt, 
and more especially in the varied wraps of the 
season, It is evident that cloaks will be more worn 
this winter than they have been in four or five 








Work-Basket. No. 4. 
years, for a short paletot or a long casaque is thought 
necessary to complete a winter suit. 

The most fashionable paletots are longer and more 
closely fitting than those of last season. They are 
still slashed in the seams, and the ends of the tabs 








Cravat Env 1n Point Lacze.—No. 5. 


are rounded at the corners. They button plainly, and 
are finished by a Marie Antoinette collar, narrow at 
the back and rounding broader before; or else the 
front is cut away and filled in with a vest. Last 
winter paletots are readily remodelled by making 
them fit closer, adding fringe or gros grain to the 
tabs, putting square cuffs of velvet or silk on the 
coat-sleeves, or sloping down the wide Oriental 
sleeve to the half-flowing shape rounded below and 
open up the outside to the elbow. Black velvet 
paletots will complete dressy black suits for mid- 
winter. Black cashmere and gros grain are worn at 





Cloth paletots of dark, almost invisible tints of 
green, blue, plum-colour, and brown, match woollen 
suits of the same shades, or enliven black suits. A 
few dressy garments are of light gray cloth. Black 
cloth paletots are only worn for mourning. The pa- 
letot is the jauntiest wrap of the season, and conae- 
quently is in favour with young ladies. Those more 
mature only wear it for negligée, The objection that 





LreaFr.—No. 6. 


a wadded or heavy cloth garment fitted or partly 
fitted to the figure makes the waist large and clumsy 
no longer holds good, as large waists themselves 
have ceased to be objectionable. 

It is to the casaque that the vest more 
properly belongs, as this garment fits the 
figure as snugly as an ordinary basque. 
This vest is pointed at the waist, or else 
falls square below the waist, in the Louis 
Fourteenth style. No matter what elabo- 
rate trimming surrounds the casaque, the 
ends of the vest are left untrimmed by way 
of making this feature distinct. Narrow 
bands at short intervals from each other 
are often stitched across the entire vest; 
other vests are plainly buttoned, and the 
front of the casaque is made to turn back, 
and show a gros grain facing, like the roll 








FLoOWER.—No. 7. 


on a gentleman’s overcoat. Casaques without 
vests are usually trimmed to outline a vest. A 
row of lace slightly frilled is placed standing up 
the fronts and around the neck. For dress occa- 
sions the high neck of the cloak is turned under 
to the edge of the lace. The length and shape 
of the casaque depend upon the wearer. Short 
ladies dislike very long, full casaques, while taller 
ones rejoice in their length and abundant dra- 
pery. ‘The postillion basques, now added to the 
polonaise casaque, are becoming to all figures, 
and are about to take the place of sashes. The 
trained casaques of last season are not scen 
among late novelties. 

Sashes are greatly diminished in size. The 
only sash novelty seen on handsome casaques, is 
a lace sash on velvet—fine Chantilly wronght for 
the purpose—held in loops by ornaments of pas- 
sementerie. There is also a scarf sash made of 
gros grain, sewn in below the seams under the 
arms, and falling loosely to a point in the centre, 
where it is tied in a slip-knot, and the ends left 
hanging, A large sash bow attached to the belt 
is already passée. ‘The substitute is a small bow 





FLoweEr.—No. 8. 


of loops and short ends, made of doubled gros grain 
sewed together on the wrong side and turned; the 
ends are ravelled to form fringe an inch wide. 

Satin paletots, equisitely quilted in small diamonds, 
are made at the most fashionable houses, and are es- 
pecially admired for elderly ladies. One of black 
satin is covered with half-inch diamond quilting, 
stitched by machine. The trimming is a band of os- 
trich feathers, with a fringe of chenille, crimped 
silk, and plain twist. By omitting the feather trim- 
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ming, and using less expensive fringe or black mar- 
ten fur, any lady expert with her sewing-machine 
could make this garment at small expense. 


LEIGHTON HALL. 


> — 
CHAPTER XLII. 

Henry Morton’s face wore a sober, disappointed 
look those days when Louise snubbed him in the 
street—and was always engaged or had a headache 
when he tried to see her; while Louise herself ex- 
panded each day into new freshness and beauty, and 
her eyes shone like stars, and seemed fairly to dance 
in the fulness of her happiness. Richard promised 
her marriage—honourable though private marriage, 
because of his family—and their future life was to 
be spent where none would know that he had not 
chosen his bride from his own éocial rank, 

All Louise’s dreams were about to come real, and 
in her own mind she had settled her bridal trousseau, 
and her style of dealing with her husband’s family, 
when suddenly, as a thief in the night, the blow 
came, and Richard Le Roy was stricken down with 
a prevailing epidemic—cholera, some called it. In 
twenty-four hours from the time when his kiss was 
warm on Georgie’s lips he lay a corpse in the room 
where he had died with only Georgie and his father 
with him. His stepmother and sisters had, in the 
first alarm, fled to their chambers, or locked them- 


selves in from the dreaded pestilence, though mot }{ 


until one, Sophie, the eldest sister, had begged of the 
despised governess to go to her brother, and help 
him if she could. 

* Cholera does not often attack healthy girls like 
you, but it would kill me sure,” she said, wringing 
her hands in great distress, while Georgie stood 
motionless, with her face and lips as white as ashes. 

It was fear, Sophie thought, and she tried to re- 
assure the young girl, who needed no reassurance, 
and who went swiftly to the room where her lover 
lay. He knew she was with him, and clasped her 
hands in his and tried to speak—to tell his father 
something—but the words were never spoken, and 
before the sun went down he was dead, and Georgie 
lay upon her face in her own solitary room, trying 
to fight back the horrid fear which amounted almost 
to a certainty, and which within three days drove 
her to the business-house where Henry Morton was 
still aclerk, Hesaw her as she meant he should, 
and the sweetness of her smile, and the great change 
in her manner towards him drew him again to her 
side and revived all his love for her. There was a 
chance meeting next day in the street, a long walk 
in the evening, followed by another and another, and 
ere Richard Le Roy had been in his grave a month, 
Henry Morton and Louise Heyford were man and 
wife. Contrary to the usual course of things, she 
had been the one to urge an immediage union. There 
was no necessity for delay; they could earn their 
living better together, and she did so want a home 
of her own, if only one room. He should see what 
a nice housekeeper she could be, she said, when he 
proposed waiting a few months until he had more 
laid up. 

So they were married, and they rented two rooms 
and fitted them upas prettily and cosily as his limited 
means would allow, and there he brought his hand- 
some bride early in November, and there early in the 
following May the little Annie was born. She was a 
full-grown, healthy child, with no resemblance to the 
father, who, troubled and mystified, looked at her 
curiously, then at his young wife, then went away 
alone and thought it all out, while as he thought 
there came over him a change which awoke all the 
evil passions of his nature and transformed him into 
a demon of rage and jealousy. There was a stormy 
interview between him and his wife, a full confession 
from her, and then he cast her from him, drove her 
into the street, where, with her baby in her arms, 
she wandered half the night until it was no longer 
safe for a respectalo woman to be abroad. 

As yet neither ber stepmother nor John knew 
aught of her disgrace, for the former had been ill, 
and confined to her bed,and John had not been to call 
upon her since the night before Annie was born, 
nearly two weeks ago. Faint, tired, and sick, she 
turned towards the home of her family. 

“T’ll try it,” she said. “I'll tell them the whole 
truth, and if they too turn me off, I'll go to-morrow 
to Highgate and die on Richard’s grave.” 

A boy in years, John slept soundly, and dreamed 
that some one called his name. Waking at last, he 
listened and heard the trembling voice—Georgie's 
voice—caliing him to come, and telling how she was 
dying. That was no dream, and in a moment John 
was dressed and at the door, where upon the floor sat 
his sister, with her babe in her arms, and her face 
#0 white and ghastly that he uttered a cry of alarm, 
which brought his mother to his side. 





“ Louise—it is Louise!” he said, taking her by the 
shoulder and pulling herinto the room. “ It is Louise, 
mother; but what brings her here at this time of 
night ? and what—whatis this she holds so tightly?” 

An infant’s wail told him what it was, and ere he 
could step forward, Georgie held the baby to him 
and cried : 

“Take her, John; take her before I die.” 

So it was John who first received the Tittle un- 
welcome child, John’s arms which held her close, 
and John’s voice which tried ‘to hush her’ plaintive 
moans. As she entered the room Georgie had sunk 
down upon the floor, and when her stepmother tried 
to assist her up, she pushed her off, exclaiming: 

‘No, no, not yet; let me lie herein the dust until 
I tell you all, and you know how vile I am.” 

Then, amid tears and sobs, she told them the 
trath; how she had sinned and deceived her hus- 
band, who had driven her from him ‘with the fury of 
@ madman. 

“T have been in the street, out in the dark, ever 
since,” she said, ‘‘and I thought once to go down to 
the river and end my miserable life, but the touch of 
baby’s hands kept me from it, and at last I come to 
you. Oh, John, don’t turn from me now!”’ she sobbed 
as she saw the look of horror on his face. “I know 


learn | within the first year of ‘their 


-denial | man Burton, of Madison 


boyish hand, John had saved her ; John would stand 
by her; John would shield her as far as possible. 
And he did; and, with hie mother’s help, managed 
so well that none of their few acquaintances guessed 
the real cause of the separation between Georgie and 
her husband, or why the former kept so carefull 
out of sight with her baby when any of them called. 
It was mortification and a natural shrinking from 
meeting old friends, they thought, and so excused it 
in her, and gradually forgot to speak of her and her 
affairs at all. 

At first there was in Henry Morton’s face and 
manner a kiud of sullen, brutish ferocity, which made 
him so unpopular that he was finally dismissed by his 
employer, and cast upon the world a desperate man, 
with nothing to do, nothing to live for, his home de- 
solated, his wife lost, and himself dishonoured. Fall- 
ing in with a setof roughs, who lived mostly:by theft 
and fraud, he went rapidly from bad to worse, be- 
coming such an expert in robbery that he was always 
put to do the work inside, while his comrades watched 
without. Thus it happened that he was found in Roy 
Leighton's house, and afterwards identified by Rus- 
sell, who knew him by a defect in his right eye, 
which had been put out when he was a boy. Although 
he gave an assumed name, it came out at the trial who 
he was, and that he had a wife, whom he had aban- 
doned. No blame, however, was cast upon her cha- 
racter, and on the one occasion when, impelled by 
curiosity, she entered the court-room, attended by 
John, great was the admiration and pity which she 
excited by her youth and beauty, while the boy of 
sixteen was exalted into a kind of hero for the affec- 
tion he bore his sister and the tender care he evinced 
forher. Then came the verdict of the jury, the sen- 
tence, followed swiftly by escape and forgetfulness 
by the public, 

A year went by, and Georgie one day received a 
letter from her husband, telling her that he was dying 
of an incurable disease; then a paper containing a 
notice of his death ; after which John went himself to 
the place mentioned in the letter to make sure that 
the wretched man was dead. There could be no mis- 
take about it, he thought, and Georgie, who was be- 
ginning to be her old self again, breathed more freely 
than before, and urged her brother’s and stepmother's 
removal to some place where they would be unknown 
to every one and where she could begin life anew, as 
Georgie Heyford, instead of Louise Morton. 

So they went, and after many vicissitudes, taxing 
his strength, bat leaving ‘his indomitable perse- 
verance undiminished, John.at length succeeded in 
rising to a prominent position in the office where he 
was employed, and gainéd the good opinion of all who 
came in contact with him, Georgie and his mother 
supported themsélves by plain-sewing and ‘fancy 
needlework, while the little Annie was known as the 
orphan child of a friend of Mrs. Heyford’s, and 





Georgie passed for a young girl. Very few people 
knew her, as she seldom went ont except to get or 
carry work, and her life bade fair to go on in the 
same quiet, monotonous way, when there came @ 
letter, which at once her whole destiny. 

It was from Mrs. Freeman Burton, whose ouly sis- 
ter had been the first Mrs. Heyford, and Georgie’s 
mother. As girls the two sisters had been strongly 
attached ‘to each other. Early orphaned, they had 
clung together, and by needlework and teaching 
supported themsébves respectably, until a rich old 
man, old to have been Burton’s grand- 
father, had in love with and married her, thus 
raising her toa of wealth and importance, 
and furnishing a of luxury both for her and her 
sister Annie. The latter, however, had given her 
affections to young Heyford, who, though poor, had 
this in his favour, that he was young and well con- 
nected, and that she loved him devotedly, which was 
more than could be said of the gray-haired busband 
of Mary, the elder sister, who had sold herself for 

old, and who set herself against the Heyford match. 
ut love won the day, and with her sister’s farewell 
words “Never come to me if you are starving” 
ringing in her ears, the young wife went willingly 
with her husband, and for his sake bore cheerfu'ly 
a life of comparative poverty,‘and tried to do her 
duty by her husbandand the little child born to them 
marriage. 

When she heard ‘that her sister’s husband was 
dead, she wrote hera letter expressing her sympathy, 
‘and offering to go to her in case she could im any 
way comfort or console her. To this letter no answer 
‘came, but a year after Mrs. Heyford was surprised 
at ‘receiving a call from her sister, who came in 


; gitly, and unattended by carriage or servant. She 


ad married a second time, and was now Mrs. Free- 
Square. Knowing that ber 
sister was in London, she had found her out, not to 
renew acquaintance, but rather to prevent it. She 
was very frank and open, and said what she had to 
say in a manner which left no doubt as to her mean- 
ing. 

& Their paths in life were very different,” she said. 
“ As the wife of Mr. Freeman Burton she was en- 
titled to and should take the very first place iu 
society, and as her sister was situated so differently 
it would be unpleasant for them both to meet each 
other often, and they might as well make up their 
minds to it first as last. She should come occa- 
sionally to see Mrs. Heyford, but insinuated that she 
should not feel annoyed if her calls were not returned, 
and that she greatly preferred that Mrs. Freeman 
Burton should not be known as the sister of Mrs. 
William Heyford, who lived on the upper floor of a 
small house far down town, and made dresses for a 
living.” 

That was decisive. Tho sisters never met again, 
and when at Christmas time Mrs. Freeman Burton 
sent a cheque for ten pounds to Mrs. William Hey- 
ford, it was promptly returned, and the intercourse 
ended entirely when Mrs. Heyford died, as she did 
not long after. The husband sent a paper contain- 
ing a marked notice of the death to Mrs. Freeman 
Burton, and a second time that lady mounted the 
three flights of stairs, and ‘knocked at the door. But 
the rooms were shut up; the child Georgie was with 
her father’s friends, and Mrs, Freeman Burton stole 
back to her fashionable house, ard cried all the 
morning over the memory of other days, whea sho 
and her sister had been all the world to each other. 

Six months later and she received another ‘paper 
containing a marked paragraph. Mr. Heyford had 
married again; married « clergyman’s daughter. 
Mrs. Burton ventured to go to her, crying aver the 
little Louise, who had a look like the dead sister, and 
appearing far more friendly tewards.the second Mrs. 
Heyford than she had towards the'first.. Still, thero 
was no wish expressed for further intercourse, aud 
the two families for years knew nothing of each 
other except through the little presents of buoks and 
clothes, and sometimes money, which were occasion- 
ally sent from Madison Square ‘to the little Louise, 
which Mrs. Heyford kept. 

When Georgie was thirteen she heard that her 
aunt had gone abroad, and in the exciting scenes of 
the ensuing years which followed she almost forgot 
the existence of sucha relative untiba letter came 
from her, saying that shebad-returned to London and 
re-opened her house, and was’coming in a few weeks 
to find her dear niece. 

“Thave been a very proud, wicked woman,” sho 
wrote, “ but I hope I am trying todo better, and wish 
to make someamends, for my treatment of my poor 
sistér by being kind to her child.” } 

This was the secret of the whole. Mrs. Burton.did 
believe herself a better woman, and perhaps she was. 
Upon inquiry in the neighbourhood where she had 
left. her sister's anes f she could learn nothing of 
them, so completely ad they droppel out of memory. 
Remembering at the name of Mr. Meyford’s 
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former employer, she went to him and heard that her 
brother-in-law was dead. That was all the man 
could tell her. Of Georgie’s marriage he knew 
nothing. Mr. Heyford died years ago, he said, and 
he had taken the boy into his employ, since which 
time he had heard nothing from them. 

In this dilemma .Mrs,Burton wrote to Georgie, 
directing to John’s care, and thon waited the result, 
John carried it to Georgie, who counted it the 
brightest day of her life when her aunt came to 
their home, and, struck with the great beauty of her 
niece, offered at once to adopt her as her daughter, 
and give her every advantage which the heiress of 
Mrs. Freeman Burton onght to have. There was no 
hesitancy on Georgie’s part. Dearly as she loved 
little Annie, and she did love her as much as she was 
capable of loving anything, she loved ambition more, 
and said at once: 

“Twill go.” 

To John’s suggestion that she should tell her aunt 
of her marriage, she turned a deaf ear. ..No one 
must know that. To go to London as a widow with 
a child would seriously mar her plans; then, in 
the winning, fascinating way she knew 80 well how 
to use, she persuaded John into taking an oath that 
he never would reveal her secret to any living per- 
son unless she first gave him permission to do so. 
From her stepmother a promise of silence was all 
she could obtain, but she knew Mrs. Heyford well 
enough to feel sure that she was safe; and, casting 
the past behind her, she said good-bye'to John, her 
mother, and Annie, and went with her aunt, who had 
no suspicion that the beautiful-young creature, who 
seemed so soft, gentle, and innocent, had a hidden his- 
tory from which she would have shrunk in dismay. 

What Mrs. Burton hated she hated cordially, and 
what she loved she loved as cordially, and she lavished 
upon her niece all the affection which she had with- 
Leld from both her husbands and her sister. 

(To be coniinued.) 











FACETIZA. 

Mrs. RAMSBOTHAM.—Mrs. Ramsbotham writes 
to say she is preparing for Christmas time. Her 
young friends are learning to dance the mignonette, 
she says, and are learning their parts in order to 
play some cheroots in the drawing-room.—Punch. 

A eer ner a —— Tt. 

gnes engaged) : ** Pa , Iam going 
be ( ey nu aoce we “ All righ 
who w is joke) : t, es. 
But, now you’ve got a bean, wouldn’t it tink yr 
ter if you looked a little more like an arrow ?”— 
Punch, 
ONCE MORE WORTHY OF NOTE. 

Says Figgins: “ Let’s see what the papers say 
this morning. I always check one by the other, to 
make sure of my information.” 

Says Sandy McFusty : “ Yah! thort for the papers! 
I wadna gi’ a bawbee for the whole lot o’ them.” 
And he doesn’t, for he belongs to a limited liability 
company (three in number), who take in one Echo 
among them. [Meanwhile the war goes on.|—Judy. 

Tue Post Cen aeiody Cone) : “*Marlbro’. 
House. Dear Joe,—Look in to tea and shrimps on 
your way home to-night. We're all alone, and the 
princess and the young ones 'Il be delighted. Yours 
ever, Albert Edward !’—Well, if ever I did!—I’d no 
idea !———An’ I was just goin’ to give the poor, dear 

oung fellow a bit o’ my mind about his rent !”— 
N.B. Thestratagemwas successfil.|—Puneh. 
BOON COMPANIONS ! 

Bargee: “What! Ge-arge!”’ 

Rustic grins in response. 

Bargee: “I’m us main glad to see thee, 
Ge-arge!’’ 

Rustic: ‘* Whoy ?” 

Bargee: ‘“*’Cause I know there must’be a public. 
’ouse close by !”’ 

THoveut in -Novemsrr, sr a LonponEr.— 
— E my — ys against invasion 

ways er fogs. No foreigner would like 
such a pw Airediner Aen. 
AQUEOUS ATTRACTION. 

Smiles have been occasioned by a contem- 
porary in publishing the subjoined announcement : 
PR a ayn hi te tering-placeis full 

Ovi ow > a m gaged 
tor the winter months.” — 

One cannot help thinking that a watering-place, 
full to overflowing, must Seunnthertoo Hamp to be 
pleasant.— Punch, 

_ LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
_ Antiquated Dame (preparing to have her locks 
just a trifle thinned): “ ym particular news from 
Paris this morning, Mr. Cropper?” 
Perruquier: “Yes, and very -slarm 





» ‘too, 


Antiquated Dame (on second thought): “I have 
altered my mind: I will not have my hair cut any 
shorter than it is, if you please.—Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

2 A NASTY KNOCK. 

Policeman X: “ Now then, gov'nor, you mustn’t 
hang about here; if you’re destitute, you’d better go 
to the workus’.” 

Hard-up Individual (with dignity): “ No, thank 
you, pleeceman ; they’re forced to wear a uniform 
there, and Iain’tcome to that yet.”—Judy Alma- 
nack, 1870. 

War is a clever grammarian never involved in 
troubles? Because he is master of his own tongue. 
—Will-o’-the- Wisp. ; 

NEGLECTED EpvUCATION.—The necessity for a 
a of oy the ligh Soteeeieenan — — 

n it was of con’ ion which too! 
a a short time since at a piano manufactory in 

e Walworth Road. The premises were partly in- 
sured, or theloss would have been total, for when 
the engines arrived at the piano manufactory it was 
evident that not one member of the fire brigade 
knew how to play on the instrument ?>—Fun, 

Ir is said that some one addressed Alderman Bes- 
ley on the evening of the ninth as “ Mr. Besley,” 
and the worthy alderman, until the name was re- 
peated, did not know who was spoken to. He had 
not heard himself called as plain Misier for twelve 
months. On the sad truth flashing across his mind, 
4 tear dropped into his turtle. Such is dignity !— 

‘ornet, 





AN AUTUMN DAY. 


SorROwWFULLY sobs the rain, 
Like the voice of one in pain ; 
Wails outside the window there, 
Like a voice that knows despair ; 
Beats against the window-pane, 
Calls, and moans, and calls again. 
Moans the wind among the leaves, 
Like a lonesome soul that grieves 
Over something gone away, 
Nevermore to come again. 
Mournful wind, this Autumn day, 
Do you mourn for what has been ? 
Voice of wind, and voice of rain, 
Mingling in a wild refrain 
For the Summer's vanished bloom ; 
Hearts, like seasons, sit in gloom, 
Sighing for the flowers they miss ; 
Are we not akin in this? 


Wind and rain, oh, weep and moan 
In your mournful undertone, 
Let me weep with you, for I 
Saw life’s summer blossoms die. 
Beat against the dripping pane, 
Sigh and moan—yonur grief is vain! 
Dead things will not wake to life, 
Though we loved them. Let them be! 
Life and death must be at strife ; 
Both are full of mystery. E. E. B 








GEMS. 


He who throws out suspicion, should at.once be 
suspected himself. 

Iv is a very good lesson, though it is learnt with 
difficulty, and rarely practised—to love those who 
hate us. Whocan doit? 

A SMILE may be bright while the heart is sad— 
the rainbow is beautiful in the air while beneath is 
the moaning of the sea. 

Tue friend that hides from us our faults is ofless 
service to us than the enemy that upbraidsus with 





em. 

Ir is better to sow a young heart with generous 

and deeds than a field with corn, since the 

heart’s harvest is pe al. 

Man passes his life in reasoning on the past, in 
“+ ggg of the present, and in trembling for the 

‘uture. 

—Q SE 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Preserve Sponce.—Tho best method of 
treating sponges in order to preserve them is to 
wash them well every week in salt and water. 

To Dre WooLuLen Brown.—Dissolve in boili 
water a little bichromate or potass anda little 
argol, then boil the cloth in it for an hour, take 
them out and let them hang for about half a day, 
rinse them well in cold water. Now dissolve a 
lump of cutch, enough to make a dark liquor, boil 
the cloth in it for about half an hour, afterwards 
tinse well in cold water and dry, and the result will 
‘bea fast brown. 

How To Maxe 4 Srorm-Guass.—Take 2 drachms 








ing, 
Ma'am. Hair has gone up to a frightful priee— 
scarcely to be got for love or money. Peres 
Lave blown ‘it ail off the heads of the - 





of camphor, } drachm of pure nitre, and } drachm 








ofammonia. Pound together in a mortar until well 
pulverised, then add 2 oz. of water and 2 oz. of 
proof spirit. Put these ingredients into a test-tube 
about 10 in. long and 1 in. in diameter, cork it up 
tightly and seal with wax; with a redhot needle 
make a very small aperture in the cork. It is now 
ready for use. The indications it gives are:—1. If 
the weather promises to be fine, the solid part of the 
composition remains closely collected at the bottom, 
while the liquor above is quite clear, 2. If rain is 
approaching, the solid matter gradually rises, and 
small crystal-like stars float about in the liquid. 3. 
On approach of wind, the solid matter gradually 
rises and forms.a crust on the surface of the liquid. 





STATISTICS. 


Exports oF GoLD.—The movements in bullion 
include exports of gold in August, amounting to 
1,657,3981., as compares with 853,405/. in 1869. The 
imports were 5,160,0191.,.as against 1,763,852/. last 
year. There was also a considerable influx of sil- 
ver. For the eightmonths ending 3lst August gold 
to the amount of 12,131,5701. was imported, and 
6,376,4811. exported. Of silver, 5,825,886/. was im- 
ported, and 5,224,512I. exported. Italsoappears that, 
whereas, only 1,364,094/. of gold and silver was im- 
ported from nce in the last eight months, no less 
than 3,815,941/. was exported thither. From the 
Hanse Towns 21,044/, was imported, and 511,290/. 
was exported to those places. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue late Lord Mayor Besley is to be presented 
with a portrait of himself. 

A woman has died in Newington parish, London, 
at theage of 104 years. 

THe number of weddings in England during 
April, May, and June was 43,491—an average of a 
little more than 500 a day. 

GREAT activity prevails in Woolwich Arsenal, 
with a view of perfecting the armament of the re- 
serve forces before the spring of 1871. 

Tue entries for the Smithfield Show this year are 
very large. There will be 60 classes, and 2,500/. in 
money prizes will be distributed. 

Ong of tle best known kinds of sympathetic ink 
for postal card use is a weak solution of chloride or 
nitrate of cobalt. 

A sonar eclipse takes place on the 22nd of the 
present month. In England it will bo considerabie, 
though not total. 

Sergeant T. B. Ryuz, 2nd battalion 4th Regi- 
ment, has been declared by the Horse Guards to be 
the best shot in the British army, and he has been 
awarded a prize of 201. and a bronze medal. 

INFLUENTIAL Liberals state that at the next gene- 
ral election Mr. Gladstone will be brought forward 
for the City of London, and that Baron Rothschild 
will probably retire. 

Tue Russian navy has just received a new uni- 
form similar in cut and pattern tothe naval uni- 
form of other nations. The colour remains a dark 
green, and the epaulets and gold lace are un- 
changed. 

Ir is rumoured on good authority that Messrs. 
Baring Brothers had intended to introduce a new 
Russian loan, but the unexpected change in the 
course of rae on ave ——— decided them in 

tponing the operation till the spring. 

ius sory of the wonderful ca cae of a living 
lizard, four feet seven inches in length, and very 
like-a crocodile, effected in the Cefn caves at Rhy} 
by a Mr. Hughes, of that village, who first stunned 
and then killed the creature, and afterwards made 
money by exhibiting it, turns out to be true only in 
the last particular. Mr. Hughes, a chimney-sweep 
of Rhyl, simply purchased a dead crocodile from the 
keeper of a trave menagerie, and then to induce 
an influx of money-paying visitors, invented the 
wonderful story of the Gefn cave capture. 

A Perrsct WaATERPROor.—‘‘ For many years 
I have worn india-rubber waterproofs, but will buy 
no more, for I have learned that good Scottish 
tweed may be rendered impervious to rain, and, 
moreover, I have learned how to make it so; and 
for the benefit of readers I will give the recipe :— 
In a bucket of soft water put half a pound of sugar 
of lead and half a pound of powdered alum; stir 
this.at intervals until it becomes clear, then pour it 
off into another bucket, and put the garment therein, 
and let it be in for twenty-four hours, and then 
hang it up to dry without wringing it. Two of my 
friends—a lady and a gentleman—have worn gar- 
ments thus treated in the wildest storms of wind 
and rain without getting wet, the rain hangs upon 
the cloth in globules. In short, they were really 
waterproof. ‘This is, I'think, a secret worth know- 
ing ; for cloth, if it can be made to keep out wet, 
is in every way better than what we know as water- 
proofs,” R. N. 
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Che Lup 


Vivace ¢ con spirito. 


Piano. | f 


Free a8 WAY, as 


fleet as wind, We 
Proud o’er my na - tive 


sands I rove, An 


Andante affettuoso, 


(January 1, 1871, 


of a Wandering Arad. 


Far in the wilds of Araby, 
A silent desert lies ; 


ird, whose note 
On lonely echo dies | ene 


Con spirito, DUDLEY S&T. JOHN. 


A- { away! my _ Barb and a3 
Where palscken - oo dares not ae 


sweep the sands of 


Ar - a-by, And leave a world of 
Ar - ab tent my 


on - lyhome,An Ar-ab maid my 


slaves behind; "Tis 
on = ly love; Here 


lento. 


mine to range in this wild garb, Nor e’er feel lone - ly thougha-lone, I would notchange my Ar - ab Barb to 


free-domdwells without a fear, 


Sul - tan’s throne!., 


mount a drow-sie A 
fie - ry child?.... A 
“a 


chain a de-sert’s 


ww 


Coy to the world, she lovesthe wild. Who - ev - erbrings a 


fet - ter here, To 


a-way! my Barband I, 


- way! As free as wave, as fleet as wind, We 
- way! a-way! &. 


tf —_ — 


lento ad lib, 


sweep thesandsof Ar - a-by, and leave 


we S| 


Where the pale stranger dares not come, 


Proud o’er my native sands I rove, 
An Arab tent my only home, 
An Arab maid my only love; 


Original and Copyright. 


a world of slaves behind. 


Here freedom dwells without a fear, 
Coy to the world, she loves the wild. 
Whoever brings a fetter here 
To chain the desert’s fiery child? 
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